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RECIPE FOR MAKING 


BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


1 qt. sifted Gold Medal flour 4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter 
1% cups milk 


Sift the dry ingredients together four times; cut and rub the butter into the mixture with the 
thumb and fingers, add the milk gradually, mixing and cutting through with a knife until the 
whole is a light, spongy mass. Turn on a well floured board, roll lightly to one inch thick, cut 
with a biscuit cutter and bake in a hot oven from fifteen to twenty minutes. If two inch cutter 
is used the rule will make eighteen biscuits. 


This recipe and 761 others in the GOLD MEDAL COOK BOOK. 
Each package of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR contains a Cook Book coupon. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR AT ALL GROCERS 
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The Marion Six 





$2150 


The Car that is Chosen by the 
Shrewdest Buyers 


F YOU could gather together a representative crowd of Marion 
owners from city and country you would find them much alike 
in this respect: They are of that type of solid, level-headed busin 


nen invest without making mistake 
In searching for an automobile they have not been content to take 
the first that was offered at their price, nor have they been carried 


away by speed and They have set for themselves the 


ng a real automobile at a moderate price 


racy ines 


task of h 


It must be a car of stamina, well-balanced power, conver 
d the kind of good looks that will not suffer by comparison 
dels of future years. It must be a car well adapted to the use 
family for touring, shopping, business and every other 


ence, 
comfort a 
with m 
of all the 
purpose to which a pleasure car is put. 

Ail this they looked for and found in the Marion 

Ihese are the people to whom the makers of the Marion have been 
catering during the many years they have been building automobiles 
Iheir purpose has not been quantity. It has been quality that means 


a certain disposal of their yearly output. In this purpose they have 


. 3 
succeeded \ it is for these reasons that 








the Marion is often 


called ‘the Substantial American Family Cat 

Consider the Manon SIX Its lines are pleasing but conserv 
ative They have been dictated rather by art than by Passing mode 
hey will look well on any thoroughfare years to come 

Ir } need. but not 1) sre It ' by l, 

it has speed, Dut ts me overpowered s rOMmmY i K 
Convenience may be measured by its Westinghouse ele starte 
that fairly spins the motor, and by the bright electri hat s 
on at the touch of a button Comfort may be realize . 


t . | , : , 
its deep, full Turkish upholst 


No specifications can picture the real worth of the Mat SEX 
We give them below only so that you may have an idea of enera 
makeup If you are of the tvpe that we have des ¢ the | 
that buys wisely, for all tl ne ony th 


Marion representative in your locality and j 


HERE ARE SOME BIG FEATURES OF THE MARION “SIX” 


Six-Cylinder, 50 h. p. Motor 
Dual! Ignition Magneto 
Circulating Lubrication 
Multiple Disc Clutch 
Selective Sliding Gears 

Full Floating Rear Axle 
Four Double-Acting Brakes 


124-Inch Wheelbase 

35 x 444-Inch Tires 
Westinghouse Electric Starter 
Westinghouse Electric Lighting 
Electric Horn Under Hood 
Stewart 60-Mile Speedometer 
Shock Absorbers 


Made in 
Indianapolis by 








i¢ family and the year 


a demo 


ISK for 
In case you want a lighter car ask him to show you the Mari 
““FOUR.” In either case you w e satished Or send direc 
to us for new Marion literature 
Rain-Vision Windshield Full Turkish Upholstery 
Mohair Top, Boot, Curtains Marion Dark Blue Color 


Q. D. Demountable Rims 
Tire Irons, Kit, Tools 
Left-hand Drive 

Center Control 

Large, Comfortable Body 


Nickel-Plated Tr 


Pressure Gasolir 


THE MARION MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


immings 


Sheffield (English) Steel Springs 


1c System 


All Working Parts Enclosed 


J. 1. Handley 
President 
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QO the man 
about to 20 
on his vacation: 
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OU are looking forward to a complete 
change—play instead of work, country 
instead of city, outdoor life instead of 
indoor. But to make your pleasure really 
complete there are a few necessary home 
comforts which-you should take with you. 


Probably the most important of these is Ivory Soap. 


Its copious lather will feel better than ever when you take your 
morning plunge. Its refreshing, soothing mildness and purity 
will be appreciated when you come in tired and sunburned after 
a day on the water. Its safe, sure cleansing qualities will be 
turned to good account when you must attend to the clothes or 
the dishes. And the fact that it floats will be not the least of 
its advantages where bath tub or basin is river or lake. 


( Each person should take two cakes of Ivory Soap for each week of the vacation. 
This will be suffictent for all purposes. ) 
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instantly answer it. He was reading a love ILLUSTRATED BY F k GRUGER f ‘ eft to the ‘ 
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eyes. It had been sent ‘ 
n wit! mail by? i 1874 
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sauntered over to the 
desk. He had planned ing | 
to do other things with dered . pu 
his time this nice Sul teen. >: 
afternoon. Mon- —_ | 
day morning stories are ofan : | 
not apt to be exciting ) 
Therefore he limped | | ' 
pathetically in antic —waged ce 
‘ ewart 


ipation of the excuse 
he proposed to make 


to get off. He was 






































Will The age : 
5 11d =the I 
cit editor with |! Ke otewa 
habitual air of giving There Before Their Wide+Gaping Eyes Was a Boxful of Yellow Yukon Goid lace It 
assignments as thoug! the ing 
they were decorations awarded for distinguished services, ‘‘I just had Bill Stewart, of sweetness of one who enjoys your st } } { p le 
the Hotel Brabant, on the telephone, He says there is a man t} who has seven millior of self, soul and hopes of Heave He exuded gratitude from ever 
dollars in golddust in the engine room of the hotel. Klondike min Does not “Gosh!” exclaimed J. Willoughby Parkhurst in amazement, and turned quickly to se¢ 
believe in banks, I guess, akes mighty big sto king to hold the cas} ae who it was that had made Stewart's greed-stricken face turn itself into a moving pi 
“Do you want me to write the story?” cut in Parkhurst coldly. It was his way of film of all the delight 
showing his city editor his place. A man was approaching—a 1 f abou e rel ter height 1 ¢ lered 
“Coal-Oil Johnny up to date! Don’t fall for any press agent és mooth-shaved, strong-chinned, with an outdoor complexion and the ¢ ‘ ead 
Parkhurst forgot the excuse he was going to make. His limp vanished The stor eyes of a man without a liver l ¢ it " t to the g the 
promised we ll. He hastened to the Brabant and saw the room cler} , stewart, wi nad thi made the eve i trifle hard I'he Vere ( pre ed but ‘ ec 
tipped off the city editor. that the compres n Was habitua Eve i private detective could have t ! 
“Yes; he is in,” said Stewart. “‘But if you think it is another case of Coal-Oil man hac mind 1 e thing, and therefor yul There 
Johnny you've got another guess coming. Not that heisatightwad: he be ‘ if no do 
vith his nuggets, the hallboys say. But he is no fool And yet think of it!—he takes “Or m! The ie ‘ ke @ the 
nto Sea with him from Nome eight or ten millions of golddust! There he edd g smiles on > warts I 
special train to bring him and his gok New Yo He rrives at G | Che expect ftwe r ) ea ! | } 
Central in the ea iy morning. They nustie rou! and find seven trucks to cart the boxe more resseqd t ‘ ie t ‘ ‘ 
ol golddust for him. He follows in a taxical > comes straight to this hote “Here is that 1 igget | pror ed And Mr r 
Stewart here swelled up his chest. It » reporter say an | ee-quarter po T é est | 
“It was considered a good hotel once; but news travels slow! n the frozen Nort! found ir x years’ mining on the K 
“He comes up here, registers, and then expects me to let him take the whole fifteer lhe reporter later told the city ed he did pr ha f is he got 
tons of gold up to his room. What do you know about that? Well, then he wanted to _ the nugget, showed plainly on his fa en ant on fi 
hire a whole floor so as to distribute the weight. But you know it isa highly concentrated from the South African diamond field A 
weight. No fl Or WO ild stand it. G id is the heaviest thing there 1 - three-quarters that uid ha ot rt rea m B 
‘It is,” agreed Parkhurst y. “It is, dear friend. That's why I never carr; “It's very good of you. Thank you ever ich! I 
more than a couple of tooth-fi with me, and od friend, Mr. Park! 
‘Let me tell you,” cut in Stewart, full of his story. ‘So, be Ss Glad to make 1 ju f I I k 
banks open, we arranged for him to keep the golddust downstairs in the engine coldly It made the report 
room. And it is there now, a hundred and boxes, worth, he says, about eight Parkhurst !”’ 





million ap “ Any relatior 


**Lead me to it before you hand in your bill,” entreated the reporter. “Haven't a relat 
ea T 7 4 7 ’ } 
“There are eight Old Sleuths, with sixteen automatic pistols, on the job of keeping “Shake again, friend iid J gl I ‘ 










hungry newspaper men from the nice little paperweights, Jimmy,” said Stewart. “‘I am They shook hands agai 














“Do you want to be very nice?” asked Jerningham 
ilmost eagerly of the reporter. 
“It is my invariable custom to be that,’’ Parkhurst 
assured him gravely. 
Dine with me tonight.” Jerningham looked expectant. 
“T have an engagement with my friend the bishop,” said 


the reporter, who hated clergymen for obvious reasons. 
“ But-—-let me see!”’ Parkhurst closed his eyes the better to 
iow he could break his engagement. ‘I'll send regrets 
to the bishop and dine with you with pleasure.” 

Mr. Parkhurst is on the Planet,’’ put in Stewart. It 
was tne way he said it! 

“Ah, yes,” said Jerningham vaguely. 

In fact, Mr. Jerningham,”’ said Parkhurst, ‘“‘I was sent 
to ntervie ay you.” 

Huh?” ejaculated the Klondiker blankly. It was 
plain he was virgin soil. 

All to myself!’ thought J. Willoughby with a mental 
mack of the lips. Then he began in that congratulatory 
tone of voice with which practiced interviewers corkscrew 
idmissions out of their victims: ‘‘We heard about your 
trip from Seattle and about your—er—baggage. Would 
you mind telling me a little more about it? We could,” 
with a honeyed grin at Stewart, “sit down in a nice little 
corner of the café and have a nice little chat.” 

1 don’t mind—if you don’t,” said Jerningham with 
one of those diffidently eager smiles of people who are 
doing you a favor and do not know it. 

The reporter led the way to the café, selected a small 
table in the farthest corner, beckoned to a waiter, pointed 
to a chair and nodded toward the Alaskan Monte Cristo. 

‘Thank you!” said Jerningham with real gratitude, 
and sat down. Then he looked at his watch, saw that it 
was only four o'clock and said to the waiter: 

‘A cup of tea, please.”’ 

“Huh?” It was all J. Willoughby could rise to. A 
miner and tea? What about the free champagne for the 
hundreds? A tea-drinker would not scatter walnut-sized 
diamonds along the Great White Way. 

“I got used to it. My pal was English. We found it 
preferable to whisky in the Klondike.” Mr. Jerningham 
made no effort to disguise the apologetic tone. 

*T’ll have the same,” cleverly said J. Willoughby. Then, 
to clinch it: “Of course you know that in the exclusive 
clubs today men drink more tea than liquor!” 

‘It's the proper thing—-eh?” said Jerningham with a 
sort of head-waiter deference that made the reporter stare 
in surprise lam glad you told me that.” 

“Oh, yes. It is no longer good form to get load—er 
intoxicated. It’s one of the few good things we've got 





from Engliand—teadrinking,” the reporter said. ‘‘And, 
Mr. Jerningham, to get back to our subject, just how did 
you happen to go to the Klondike?” 

‘It began in New York,” said Jerningham, and drew 
his lips together. It was clearly not a pleasant memory. 





“He Expects Me 
to Let Him Take 
the Whole Fifteen 
Tons of Goid 


Up to His Room’ 
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“It did?” You could tell that J. Willoughby was 
grateful. ‘Well, well! And ” He frowned as though 
a date had escaped him. He reaily suggested time to the 
miner, for Jerningham volunteered: 

“When I was twelve years old.” 

“That's about twenty years ago,”’ ventured the reporter 
in the affirmative tone of voice that inevitably elicits 
contradiction and the exact figures from the victim. 

“Thirty-two years ago, sir.” 

“Well, well! And How did you say it began?” 

The reporter put his hand to his ear to show that his 
hardness of hearing had prevented him from getting 
Jerningham’s previous answer to the same question. 

“My father!"’ Mr. Jerningham nodded twice, to show 
that those two words told the whole story. 

“Ah, yes! And then?” The reporter looked as if 
instant death would follow the non-receipt of infor- 
mation; and Jerningham, as though against a life- 
long determination to be silent, spoke— and frowned 
as he spoke: 

“My father! He was a coachman in the employ 
of old David Soulett, who was the son of Walter and 
the father of Richard and David the 
third, and of Madge, who married the 
Duke of Peterborough. Old David 
Soulett—the second, he was—was my 
father’s employer. My father was Eng- 
lish. He came to New York when he was 
eighteen. He went straight into the 
Souletts’ stable, became head coachm 
and lived with the family for fifty years. 
They pensioned him off. 1 grew up with 
the boys—called one another by our 
first names. Do you get that?—by 
our first names!” 

Jerningham compressed hislips tightly 
and nodded. His eyes filled with rem- 
iniscence—sweet, yet sad. 

“You did, eh?” said the reporter. If 
J. Willoughby had been addicted to 
slang he would have used the same wondering tone of 
voice and would have exclaimed: ‘“‘What do you know 
about that!” 

“And that is why I went to the Klondike!” There are 
times when a man’s voice and attitude show that he is 
speaking in italics. This was one of the times. Having 
said all there was to be said, he turned to the tea with a 
gesture of such determination that Parkhurst leaned over, 
half expecting to see a dozen starving grizzly bears jump 
out of the cup. Then the thought came to the watchful 
reporter that the grim-shut lips merely expressed that 
some memory was bitter. He asked, very sympatheticaily: 

“Did they send you away?” 

“They did not send me away. They did nothing! They 
were! That's all. It was enough.” 

“Yes, of course!” The reporter agreed with 
Jerningham absolutely. “‘ But I don’t quite see 
the exact reason, as you might say.” 

“They were!” explained Jerningham as one 
might talk to a child. “They were Souletts, 
rich by inheritance, in the best society. They 
had everything I did not have. So I went to 
the Klondike.” 

“Yes?” 

“Is it not clear?” 

“No!” said the reporter, grateful for the 
chance to use the plain negative. 

“They were in the Four Hundred. They 
were gentlemen. They were good-looking, 
pleasant-mannered, kindly hearted fellow- 
Christians. But if they had not been the sons 
of David Soulett, and if David had not been 
the son of Walter, and Walter the son of the 
first David, they wouldn't have been in the 
Four Hundred, or in the Four Thousand even. 
Policemen at the corners used to touch their 
hats to them as they drove by and seemed 
really glad to get a pleasant smile in return. 
You felt the cops would never have dreamt of 
taking a Soulett to the station house—always 
to the Soulett mansion. 

“New Yorkers used to point to the house 
the Soulett mansion— with an air of pride, as 
though they owned it! Clerks in shops would 
send for the proprietor if one of the Souletts 
walked in, and later they would brag how 
they said to David Soulett, they said; and he 
said,said he—andsoon. Andwhy? Why, Lask 
you? Because an ignorant old cuss couidn't 
read or write and had to go to digging graves 
in Trinity Churchyard for a living. 

“It was old David's proud boast that he put 
away one thousand six hundred and thirty-two 
people, including the very best there were in 


” 


and finance, besides nineteen murderers, 
thirty-eight pet slaves, and one dog of his 
own. Avery snob among gravediggers, laying 


<< literature, art, science, theology, commerce 
— 
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“But What's Digging Graves Got to Do With Your Going to the Kiondike ? 


the foundation for the non-snobbishness of his great- 
grandchildren! Digging graves, you see, turned his mind 
to soil. The only thing that didn’t burn up or evaporate or 
shrink was soil. Genius for real estate they call his madness 
today. But it was an obsession. He bought a farm in 
what is now the swell shopping district; and another 
where the Hotel Regina is; and another beginning where 
the Vandeventer houses are. 

“The old lunatic’s mad purchases are now worth one 
hundred and fifty million dollars; and he himself is an 
ancestor, with fake portraits showing an intellectual 
looking country squire. Gravedigger—that’s what! But 
the money really began with him and the near gentleman 
with Walter, who knew the best families because his father 
buried them one after another. By the time the real-estate 
market got to going in earnest David was born—of course 
a gentleman! What did it? Unearned money!” 

“Yes. But what's digging graves got to do with your 
going to the Klondike?” 

“Everything. It gave me the secret of it—the unearned 
part. Don’t you see?” 

"a 

“My dear sir, I loved the company of the Soulett boy 
and I enjoyed the society of their equals. So I nat 
desired to become their equal. To become a gentleman 
I had to become rich. But the money must not be earned 
so I couldn't make it in trade—which, moreover, was too 
slow. The careers of butcher, plumber and liquor dealer, 
that might have made me rich quickly, were closed to me 
by the social disqualifications they carry. And the careers 
of Jim Sands and Bill Train in Wall Street were too ma 
odorous; besides which, you can’t make very much money 

‘ 





on the Stock Exchange without treading on influential 
social toes. Hence the Klondike. Do you see now? 
“I’m beginning to.” 
“Well?” 


“Do you mean,” said the reporter to get it straight 
“that you went to the Klondike to make money so as to 
climb—I mean, so as to go into society?” 

“Exactly so! Yes,sir! And I tell you, Mr. Parker 

“Park-hurst!” said J. Willoughby with a frown of 
injured vanity. 

“Mr. Parkhurst, a man has to have some strong motive 
to enable him to conquer success. In ail my wanderings 
for twenty-five years, prospecting in Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, the Southwest, Nevada, California, Oregon 
and Washington, and finally all over Alaska, I had but one 
object in mind, one purpose. It sustained me. It gave 
me courage when others despaired; it kept me marching 
onward when others fell by the wayside and died or became 
sheepranchers. I had no thought for amusement, none for 
pleasure, none for love. I simply kept up my search. It 
was the search for happiness that the old knights used to 
go out on. It was a search, Mr. Parker-hurst, for the 
yellow admission ticket to the Four Hundred!” 

“Have you found it?” J. Willoughby could not help it. 

“Let me tell you,” pursued Jerningham, ignoring the ques- 
tion. “I used to read the society columns of the New York 
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papers whenever | felt myself growing discouraged; and said Help yourself! it said in : \ ye nie é irned K liker W 
that always revived me. Up in the Klondike] had saved the reporter smiled indulgently and plunged his hand Monte ( t | e ( e, Coal- 
fifteen hundred dollars and I paid one thousand dollars “How heavy! he exclaimed involuntar He had \ biades nore But feve ‘ Ne 
golddust for a six-months-old copy of a society paper meant to be witty, as penniless people always are in the pres \ ‘ lt ‘ 
} nh had an account of Mrs. Masters’ Ball To me ence of great wealth t now that they are t ease ‘ 
! hose res * meant more thar a list ol g lt eage “It will be ugnt er igt lo DIOW iW here ud j ‘ ire ye 
bonds. I've got it yet.” Jerningham so seriously that mile ‘ ‘ e ve ‘ 
He paused to take from his pocketbook a tattered cl p everybody hoped for a blast the ‘ " ‘ 7 t ‘ 
ping and showed it to the newspaper man with a mixture pocket. But Jerningham mers said ‘ I 
yf pride and tenderne i solicitude lest it be harmed, as iscrew it o ‘ \ e engine gt \ ‘ ‘ 
father shows e or photograp! existence of the lid not st to see th ‘ ‘ H y He ‘ giste 
most wonderiul baby in captivity. Parkhurst arm ou i ‘ r \ 
‘I tho nt mn name would fit in ver nicely betwee! “T can’t help t , yit was impru i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 » ve 
the Janeways and the Jesups. It was a good investment, now know the en the boxes exe ‘ ‘ 
that one thousand dollars, for I felt I had to get a gaiton; “It isn’t likely that a eight will be dis ‘ " ‘ arm vhat their ag er " 
and that very same day I went on that prospecting trip to minut: That why | got eight é | é e. H " 
the Endicott Mount which ch ged my luck for me eve { the ill w ‘ how n , 
Everything came n ‘ the I mean, in mining. I an witt With the te of one o ‘ ‘ 
getting six hundred thousar i year out of n and dollars? We tha t mucl | T W he W x | j Hots 
claims; and that is because I believe thousand dollars that gold be a ther to me ] ig 4! | i nm Mond r ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 
a montn ¢ igh for a bachelor More would be er ort could be my servant not tiorr Lo be ‘ ‘ ire ‘ k 
of ostentatious. Don’t you think so?” “I’ve heard others make that selfsame remar} aid sterpiece. He was, g soe ' ‘ 
“Yes, indeed,” he agreed J. Willoughby Parkhurst J Willoughby cheertully but they never ruch T the T the eadline arti ‘ erno ‘ 
ith a shudder. sureate shackles!" ‘ | egged Stewart ) x gu 
When In irr ir t e hundre¢ i twenty-five My friend i t g ff ha ‘ ‘ etore he PI t ‘ 
thousand dollars a mor : always difficult The se s t let ‘ ‘ t \ et ‘ ‘ ) ‘ iw we 
I agree witl ) s P hurst because, reall hackles!"’ said Jerningham grimly Ar lor eporters from the y« three yttograp he ume 
two cannot live as cheaply as one."” He thrilled wh ne conhdently expect d g twent ve yea ‘ CRN e Afte ) | e-Ce ‘ 4 ’ 
thought how he would play up tl promised income i: rich some day without very ally think f é wical | ‘ ‘ essed w 
his stor going to do h the gold after he get , are eve : He 
Phat what I s Jerningham said gratefully. “Of " r gi : 
course there's the seven millions and a half of golddust u i the t s were ) t om WW 
I have brought with me. It’s downstairs.” His grim lyre hg se, Ls W ghby Parkhu ‘ Park t, aut ed ‘ mn, v 
mouth became more determinedly grim than ever. This even as the ted it, wa n I » the de 4 greet Stewart affe ‘ Ih ] 
man Was the kil ue vhat he wants, with or wit! it is lar more interest gthanal The r é ot J W P. t " " 
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went down two flights At the door of the engine room the generous desire to re i Jerninghar \ i 
they met the engineer, who bowed with an obsequiousness kindn« to say not g of an eve for the ‘ ‘ ¢ " ‘ g or 
that indicated sincere gratitude and renewed hope as ola an Ac r le Cr Par ve ( i He ‘ I 
man who has received a handsome grat lity and is expecting ery ad iwuished-lo ! ( ‘ 
anotner. tter ioral ! te r 1 me t t I 
In the middle of the concrete floor of the engine room, robat ne ne ‘ i ) | 
piled up in amazil small mound of boxes, was the inde pl ) he \ I er ( 
gold gravel | \ efu e! | | ‘ W 
‘Each box has about fifty thousand dollars in dust,” fter adefu ear § lust—and a I eading Stree " 
explained Jerni gham with what one mignt have ¢ illed a ristopnanes tne t t tne t ‘ ’ et k 
matter-of-fact pride. *‘Would you like to open one?” light of seal-fat las yur Tro ele ‘ ere 
I don’t want to put you to any trouble— not for worlds; On the same Jerningham le 4 to t ‘ | e ope I 
but I do want to see the inside of one like anything.” wealth was pract ull nexhau Die t led to lit W if f t i ‘ ‘ ! t 
‘No trouble. | Sa) Mr. Wilkinson,” to the hotel nis income rder that gol might ! ‘ l¢ net | ‘ eX i e] " el ‘ le y 
engineer! who had followed them, a deferential smile ne the p i ni i overed ) t g ana ‘ it 1 
fastened to his face, “could you get me a hammer and ogies between certain Eskimo and Al t ds a hers t e battle ‘ ‘ 
chisel, and a scTevy ver their t 4 ! | eta TI J ‘ : 1 , . « pre 
‘Certainly, Mr. Jerningham,” said the engineer with Totemism in the Light of I Undoubted Babylos Au ‘ f the P t f 
obvious pride at being part of an extraordinary adventure. Origin, he ild lin London before the Royal Societ f the automobile he | 
He reappeared presently with the tools and a burly assist- Of Jerninghar ancestry the article sa e er ‘ 
ant. They pried off the steel hoop and cracked off the seal el g li I ‘ rt Phe ‘ pA kK ‘ t | et 
ing wax from over the heads of the screws that held the lid in te t place e, ¢ ‘ h ‘ ‘ t 
lace, The y then unscrewed the cover and there before vyorded j ‘ ntent 1 | a6 the \ € ( " M As} Welles 
tne r wide-gaping eyes was a boxful of vellow Yukon gold. ime e writer t ene } ‘ he ade erme j 
am smuilingly looked at J. W illought y Parkhurst pa y lor spe ling et r t t t ed Ul ‘ 
! his hand toward the treasure—a gesture that as no difference bet weer i coins and Continued on Page 38 
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Aim Interview With Former Speaker Joseph G.Cannon 


ry 


E insidious lobby is the opposition to your partic- 


lar legislative ox, which is being gored,”’ said Uncle 


Joe Cannon, in reminiscing about the lobby and the 
obbyists in Washington, “The man whoissupporting your 
bill or opposing the bills you oppose is ‘a public-spirited 

tizen,’ performing his part in a Government of the peo- 
e, no matter how he goes about it; but the fellow who is 
against you in legislation is always a lobbyist and a part 
of the insidious lobby that infests the Capitol. 
I have a weakness for ghost stories; so I read all these 
tories about the insidious lobby now, just as I have for 
more than sixty ye though I recognize some of the lob- 
yists who appear in the press columns today as the ghosts 
of the departed--the same old stories, with just enough 
change in dress to fit them into present-day society. 
“I suppose Ben Perley Poore and General Boynton, and 


their contemporar 


es in the press gallery fifty years ago, 
might charge plagiarism against the boys in the gallery 

lay, if they, in their spiritual state, are not conscious that 
they, too, had borrowed from the generations of political 
writers who preceded them. But we cannot lay the ghost 
of romanticism, and I for one have no desire to banish the 
ghosts of the lobby. Legislation is a rather humdrum busi- 
ness, and no better sidelight has ever been invented for 
the reports of congressional proceedings than the romance 
of the insidious lobby 

‘IT have no doubt there is a lobby in Washington all the 
time. I have been in contact with it for forty years, and it 

a part of the Government. We call it the Third House; 








ind I can teil you there is a lot of legislation originates in 
the Third House— and often very important legislation. 
“T have met in the lobby authors, artists and archi- 
tect barbers, brewers and bankers; dramatists and 
loctors; editors, engineers and educators; farmers and 
financiers; lawyers and ladies; miners, merchants, mission- 
aries and mechani preachers, poets, professors, police- 
men and publishers; soldiers, statesmen and sailore—men 


and women of all classes and distinctions, all energetically 
lobbying for some bill that would benefit them and their 
kind, or against some bill promoted by somebody else. 
“They all showed the same disposition to look upon 
themselves as the real representatives of the people and as 
having more wisdom than either Congress or the people. 
hey had the same weakness, to look upon those who did 
not agree with and accept their views as enemies of good 
government and part of an insidious lobby. And yet a 
member of Congress may learn much from these self- 
centered people who infest the lobby, for they are specialists 
and gene all 


ly know their own business at least.” 


Legisiation for Stiffening Spinal Columns 


= lobby is the place where we have illustrated and 
concentrated that selfishness, both individual and 
organized, which spurs Congress to activity in an effort to 
make laws that are demanded by the people, and which at 
the aame time keeps the members of Congress guessing as 
to what a majority of the peopledemand. Congress is the 
political exchange of the nation, where the interests and 
umbitions of ninety million people are brought for valua- 
tion, and ail brought with the assurance that they are gilt- 
edged securities, sure to sell above par. Congress is the one 
place where these varied complex and conflicting interests 
d ambitions are finally brought together in the contest as 
to what represents the majority sentiment of the country. 
Chere is no other place where these contests can be fought 
it and decided 
It is, therefore, the marketplace for political ideas, the 
P | must be valued. The lobbyists are the 
ind bears on the curbstone of this exchange, and 
fluence they can on the exchange iiself 
letermining which of the thirty-five thousand bills shall 
be written into law. To facilitate the work of the lobby 
ve have wide corridors almost surrounding the legislative 
chambers, and employ doorkeepers and messengers to carry 
cards to senators and representatives and let them know 
hat is the ruling sentiment in the lobby. 
I ave never been afraid of the lobby. It is legitimate 
the general sense and perhaps necessary, for much of our 
egisiation originates with the great lobby of the people 
the en and women who start something, get up a move- 
ent and agitate with the purpose of influencing Congress. 
lhese agitators may be presidents, members of the Cabinet, 
iges, preachers, doctors, working men, bankers, literary 
men, ladies who want to vote and those who do not. This is 
1 people's government, and the people rule—often through 
he lobby. They may follow either wise men or fools, 





the exert Ww! 





hor ¢ 


tL rine r fakers 


o safeguard lawmaking, the 





“The Man Who is Supporting Your Bill is 
‘a PubliceSpirited Citizen’"’ 


Constitution provides that a representative must be 
twenty-five years old and a citizen of the United States 
for seven years—a senator thirty years old and a citizen for 
nine years. 

“The Constitution-makers proposed that the law- 
makers should be dry behind the ears and that they 
should have arrived at the age of discretion and judgment. 
The people evidently wanted neither infants nor incompe- 
tents in Congress. It is apparent, however, that they did 
not entirely succeed in guarding against the election of 
moral cowards to Congress or bar out men who would not 
accept responsibility for their actions; for we have a good 
many so-called statesmen who so fear the lobby that they 
want to make laws for their own self-protection. 

“TI don’t believe they will succeed in making an effective 
law for that purpose; for if aman has not intelligence and 
moral courage to observe his oath of office to legislate for 
the best interests of the whole people, no law can endow 
him with those qualifications after he becomes a legislator. 
If he will be influenced by bribes of money or personal and 
political favor, or bulldozed by threats from a 
his official action, no law can prevent it. The people’s 
remedy is to find men who have spinal columns composed 
of something firmer than that of the angleworm. 

“The right of petition is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and the Congress is the receptacle of petitions that may 
come in formal communications, to be delivered in person 
or by an authorized agent. The petitions sent to Congress 
every year and the bills introduced at the request of 
petitioners embrace enough legislation to make over the 
Revised Statutes, the Constitution and the Decalogue. 
They run the whole gamut of legislation, from national 
divorce to Sunday observance, from trust-busting to the 
prevention of barbers’ itch. 

“According to the discoverer of radium, it takes about 
eight tons of crude uraninite dust to make a saltspoonful of 
pure radium. We need the same kind of analytical work 
in boiling down the petitions into legislative enactment; 
but we cannot abolish the lobby or the lobbyist, for they 
are the petitioners or their representatives. And, without 
any disrespect to professions or individuals, I must say I 
have seen as impractical legislation proposed by the head 
of a great university as that which came from Elijah II, 
who used to write regularly to the speaker until some med- 
ical commission in lunacy cut off the correspondence by 
sending Elijah II to an asylum. So I should not like to 
draw the line on the lobbyist who has the right of petition 
and the one who has not, but who is still at large. 





1y source In 





“Our modern Elijah wantéd to reform the people just 
as all other reformers do, and like the great majority of 
reformers Elijah Il proposed to begin at the top—reform 
the men in public life, beginning with the president and 
vice-president, and following with members of Congress. 
Elijah II selected the speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives as the repository for his petitions— perhaps becau 





2, 





like many others, he thought the speaker most in need of 
reformation. I never saw thismodern Elijah, but I received 
many letters from him—letters written in a beautiful 
hand, expressed in excellent English, and with pen-and-ink 
sketches and colored cartoons to illustrate the text. | 
enjoyed reading those letters, and I was interested as well 


as entertained by the suggestions contained therein.” 


The Great Idea of Elijah 


- LIJAH I] proposed to apply the science of eugenics 


to the body politic, and regenerate the political life of 


this country as Noah replenished the earth, by selecting the 





most perfect of the species, male and female, and allowing 
Nature to work out the reform. He suggested selecting for 
president the most virile Republican of the male sex in 
the land, and for vice-president the most perfect Democrat 
of the female sex, marrying them in the White House 
and producing a family of non-partisans! He contended 


that this mating of the heads of the two great political 








I \ 
families would cure the evil of partisanship the 
whole people a united family, banish political quarrels |} 
abolishing political parties, and at the same time suppl 





the deficiency as to female suffrage. His plan was interest- 
ing and unique, but the doctors saw in his enthusiasm over 
this proposition an evidence of unsound mind and sent hin 
to the insane asylum. 


“Now come some of the doctors with their plan of sex 





hygiene; and as | read over the old letters from Eli 
in connection with the petitions from the latest scientif 
faddists who want to regenerate the race, | wonder whether 
he really was insane or only a true descendant « } 
Elijah and a prophet as well as an apostle. I have see: 
just as strange and startling legislative propositions fron 
college professors as that of Elijah Il, with the 
in view the abolition of polit cal parties 

**T have met all kinds of lobbyists 








bly the most interesting phenomenon of that character 


even more interesting than Elijah—-was the gentlen 





who called at the speaker’s room one day and introduced 
himself as the representative of the Plain People. When I 


saw his card I told the messenger to admit him at once as 


I had some curiosity to see and talk with a man who intro 
duced himself as the re presentative of all the people It 
occurred to me that Elijah’s scheme of political eugenics 
had already been applied somewhere and that here was 
the final result. The gentleman who entered the speaker's 
room was dressed in the height of fashion and carried a 
small cane. Shades of Democracy! A fashion plate come 
to the Capitol as the living exponent of ‘We, the People!’ 

‘I am the representative of the people, and I want to 
find out who represents me here in Congress,’ was | 
preface. 

“That was a poser But I replied: ‘Well, there are 
three hundred and eighty-six representatives here, ninety 
senators at the ot d of the Capitol, the Supren 
Court in the midway, and the President in the White 
House, at the other end of the avenue. Look us over and 
take your choice.’ 

***All belong to The System,’ replied the little man. ‘1 
am from the people and I want to know who represents 
me here in Washington. I have discovered that the cor 


e 
her e1 





: einai 3 \ , 
porations, the trusts, the combines and the bosses all 


have their men here; but who represents me— the plain 
people—in this great national legislature?’ 

“‘He was not a lunatic in the accepted sense, for he 
bore a name that I had frequently seen as the author of 
political articles, and I had heard his statements quoted 
as authority by men of prominence in literary life and ir 
Congress. 

“I talked with that man for two hours and found that 
he knew absolutely nothing about our Government, 
either as to its principles, its machinery, or the men 
public life. He was as ignorant of these things as a child; 
and yet he had come to Washington, as he explained, to 
secure material for an article on the corruption and 
incapacity of our legislators. 

“There are many petty lobbyists in Washington now, 
always have been and always will be. We cannot get rid 
of them, for they simply impose on people who have more 
credulity than sense and accept every pretender at his ow: 
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estimate There are thousands of peopie thro igho it the privilege; but | gave m my pr a 
country who are imposed spon by the se cheap fakers who the Capitol, where he could meet ‘ 
pretend to have influence in Congress as well as with the of the House and lobby withthem e W r 
heads of departments, and even with the president. Ihave and collectivel 
heard of them trying to sell a senator's vote on both sides “Under the proposed reform 
i a contest for the bill to one man who favored it, and ilate the lobt y Mark Twain wou f 
against the bill to another man who opposed it— while, in to take out a license and appea 
fact, the senator did not know there was such a bill and had the Committee on Patents, wl ‘ 
no interest in it one way or the other. My vote and influ- diction over the copyright bill 
ence may have been marketed this way many times by not wanttot ne mit ‘ 
met 101; but you cannot correct t Vu he wanted to mee ‘ < t ‘ 
oO not go to the Cay itol except as the House and appeal to ther 
he general public goes, and their imposition ison the suckers person, realizing that he 
vyho abound In spite of legal safeguards and warnings. more support f bill in t 
here are many people who still buys lottery tickets Way than by any tor il arg 
here there are no lotteries; mining stock that represents he could make a v here S 
no mines; real estate in the bed of the Atlantic Ocean occupied my pr ite t 
and goldbricks of every description. When I was chair days, met near all the mer \\ 
man ol the Committee o1 Ay propriations the clerk of that of the House t 1 the storie e | 
nittee put a prohibition against some of these fakers cigars, and made i eal lor te lirect 
entering the committee room, because he had reason to * His personality wa e greatest ree t é ‘ 
believe they made commercial use of that simple privilege hind that bill and his personal appeals ss ‘ ‘ 
to bunco innocent people by the pretense that they were the votes to pass it, but t the exact é 
frie of the cl i could influence his vote. he desired, for there were other lite r 
W he i of Congres knows a faker he well ists in Washingtor ted j ‘ ; 
ifford t jut ol that company, so that people with theircopyrights and patents; and when the ‘ 
ttle fe n and a large fund of gullibility shall not was passed Mark Twa ined to m« ro 
be imposed up t that ¢ it t that he had been used 1d tched t ‘ ‘ 
Now tis no doubt true t it some I the big corpor- sonality to the t i a iO mot e to ff 
ations have lot Washington t ok after their through one spe r g the co ‘ ” \ 
ere s >? é ¢ y it ent < egit te te r ‘ ‘ ‘ . r j 
societies, profes is i associations con ame yng and | he the t ¥ ‘ 
posed of sorts ol pe t presenting all nds o! ideas he had to awl é t ‘ { 
touc! y liegisia ) if sa egitimate, provided the patent supplemer ews ers, < \ \l 
yt ts pl eg ‘ ‘ rds their wor It is Kes, and other t ‘ I ‘ ght of \\ 
pertec egit e to erora ther representa interest whateve rH not t ne ‘ ere . 
ve oO corpora ) ear before mmittees of tected or not He did want a la to protect his litera Guaranteed ‘ 
Congress and defend a bil which that corporation is work from the pirates and leave that property t fa 4 by the é 
t It is a ey mate hat ionpt st to present his lual has a rigt 10 i Dar to the i ! t ose 
Views to ine lua t t ad representatives it is as put ip t iw ) t i t { ic! ner es ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mproper tor e age ibor orgar ation to attempt Mark Twair ‘ ‘ i | ‘ 
to t 10ze oO © me be of Congress as it is for the here are wo side »every que t ‘ eogral ‘ ‘ t 
represe itive Ol a corpo tion to do either ire usu represented in the Dt De Ve t wo ! ea i teleg tne ‘ * 
we had v obt if Mass SeLLS shoe Ke n W ! é ‘ i hese were t 
When Mark Twain Played Lobbyist on, claiming to represent the consume i ¢ House of Repres tive 
hides, that they might make cheape hoe We " 
BA sonar thefrankest lobbyists ever metin Washington another lobby of cattlemen from the Southwest, who In the Yellow Jack Panic 
was Mark Twai! He came to the Capitol to lobby threatened the banishment of ¢ gress if it dared re ¢ ; 
or the cop) gt ahetl ly told everybody why he Lhe duty on nides ( ongress tened to the noemake TMHE Federat f I ‘ 
came. He had aselfisl erestinthatbillandheadmitted because they promised to reduce the cost of living; but | he e method t ed as th 
t. He did not pretend to ar rinterest than thatof when we placed hides on the free list the price of sho« is We gh universa t ther org entere 
i Se nh one ior nsell if nily in a literary prop advanced, and the cattlemen had good reason for sa ng that tne eid and Ir ‘ the t ) 1 yx ot 
erty the ssessed. He came to the speaker and in his Congress had been buncoed by a lot of selfish shoemakers. among our immigrants, and who resents 
numorous wa iggested that he ought to have a vote of “In the Fift ninth Congress Mr. Samuel Gomp« i ‘ e the or ava t the é 
thanks from Congress because he had kept away so long president of the American Federation of Labor ! t et Amer! A and ¢ ‘ tne ‘ 
and bothered it » Little He knew that people who have spicuous in the lobby laiming to represent two ! or . é the irche ere ¢ ‘ 
eceived the t i I Congress e entitled to the privi- laboring men n his opposition to what was calied the shit ywertu luences be} i that ‘ t 
ieges Oi the floor He wanted that privilege so he could 8 ibsidy bill; but at the same time petitions ; red in o1 ress t ew e of < é 
obby for his bill there on the floor where legislation is Congress from a multitude of labor u yns that were mer fferent the pposed to the les 
enacted I could not give him access to the floor. nor bers of the Federati of Labor rhese petitions pr ed | tha e Congre there t 
could I submit a motion to the House granting him that for the passage of that f Mr. Gompers est € eso » et { t t 
lutio " r the federa é t M eH ‘ 
s ‘ ‘ T , } - € ‘ . . 
g ‘ T < TT? ‘ rwor ) a p ‘ ‘) b ‘ 
to the federa } te ‘ ‘ . ' . . 
tT The t | ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ ” ‘ 
lor ed to ess t t tie 
l Who represents I Né ‘ 
t ; } > The ; he f the fe 
erat tne com pose t t 
Congress had t to! t ne ine erie 
sit t is ¢ ed efere et the e ¢ ‘ ‘ 
t ction bill i the « er ‘ ‘ ‘ 
bil The lobt ani P wa 5 howe ont ne - ( 
d ed to two or more cat Mf The , ‘ 
Go t prolessed to spe 10 he t 
labo Dut othe on me Nit ye ! ‘ 
ere ! nt ’ we ‘ € Dt * ! I i ‘ l¢ 
We had a e situa the te ‘ 
over an appropriation for free se« Ihe ‘ é é 
metropoiut pre had tor ( ! ea " ‘ é 
jone ¢ Ss leg t ! i f i 
cnarye nat it $s petty gralt The see M | r 
the G ernment tool ip the est ere ere ' ‘ 4 
v nh tne ivert ng flue t r f nit ¥ 
cultural press ‘ red ¥ ‘ j | , 
oppos to the appropriatior I'he 
inst tree seed ePeme t nave M e { ‘ 
oly on public sentiment, ar he ( ! ttes e ‘ 
on Agriculture dropped that appropriatio tene the appe 
from the bill. Then the press announce ‘ 
that the free-seed graft was ends t the been e! ‘ 
bill had not yet passed the Hous t had I ld 
only been reported from the ommittes me er of gre t ‘ et 
“The Insidious Lobby is the Opposition to Your “The news that the Government would iimed ‘ ! ‘ 
Particular Legistative Ox«"’ no ionger Ip} ree yvardet! 1 flower Continued on Page 
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rregular city block 
which the figure 


over 


1 Sleep seen to hover 





that 
the 

alls nere wher 
aay 8 work 


epuichral. 


nger on 


tillness 
done is 


To the west is lower 


feebl; 


Broadway, 


ensuocus even in tre 
mall hours, 
tream of cars and the 
occasional rumble of 
the underground still 
evidencing that the 
line of life linking two 
days is not yet broken. 
To the north is News- 


paper Rew, glowing 
with its perpetual 


; 
na 


ne of eternal wakefulness, functioning stridently at the 
approach of dawn when only the cock should be crowing. 
fo the east is the riv 


er, gleaming with the arching lights 
of the bridges, dull with the shadows of silent looming ships 
and creeping barges, turning to and fro sluggishly with the 
ing A winch rattles; 
the exhaust of a straining engine breaks a blank wall of 
intense electric blue 
breaks through the dull shadows of a freight house, to 
that Labor still strains and even at the 
hour The heart is slow, but it still pulses. The 
except here, in this tiny triangle. 

the 
vorld are massed; 


tide. Itis drow but it does not sleep 


darkness; and a blinding beam of 


show sweats 
darkest 

t never sleep 
An inverted 
jeweler 


Street, the 


base Lane, where the 
its apex the 
financial vortex of the nation, where fortunes 
here, life is at it 


is as silent as 


trianyle— its 
greatest s in the 


inds every minute where 
highest tension during daylight hours, it 
towering facades of marble, granite and 


A footfall 


umong the long shadows starts a hollow song of echoes; 


change h 
ae ath now, its 
sandstone as dul) as some long-forgotten city. 
a policeman, drowsing against some grill, lets fall his club, 
ind the rattle is like the roar of artillery. No wheel is 
tirring; no human being abroad, except the slouching 
night watchmen gossiping together in some dark arch in 
Within a stone’s throw on each hand are riches 
yond the power of a mint to dupli- 


whispers 
beyond definition— be 
cate. Here are 
so rare that guardians of flesh and blood have been 


cold vaults of gold and storehouses of 
iewels 
and intricate, unerring mechanism installed 


their stead. 


swept aside 
n Hidden wires, as sensitive as raw nerves, 
creep hither and yon to every corner into honeycombs of 
cells ineased with conerete, steel and live steam. 

Officer Double-O-Four 
vamp on the tessellated pavement of the corridor of the 
International Life Building, interjecting syncopations with 
the tune of meditation that was 
It was a cruel task for a young 
the very 
All must serve, but some must stand and 


was sorrowfully executing a 


naps of his fingers to 


inning through his head 
silences of these 


man—to be condemned to 


wait with majestic uplifted finger in 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
to haunt a graveyard that could not even 


uit. To stand an 
the maelstrom of Thirty 
is one thing; 


oast a rabbit was quite another, and not at all in keeping 


with the dignity he had absorbed from his book of rules 
yhen he was presented with hi hield and heard his chief 
lepicting the glory of his calling. Occasionally a night 
watchman in heretical gray slunk by; but it is more simple 





blood from a stone than companionship from 
civilians. At this hour even the 
«turnal scrubwomen had long since put on their shoes 
home 


At the lower end of his | 


one of these low-caste 
and gone 
eat, toward the river, dwelt the 
Officer Double-O-Four 
iltivate consistently through the six weary hours of his 


| That was Long 


e human being whom could 


John, the hot-dog man, whose 





eaming kettle of frankfurters simmered plaintively 
throughout the hours of the night, inviting passing sailor- 
nen or spelling night-toiling longshoremen. Stealthily the 
I ng feet of the policeman wiped the pavement of the 
lor to the tempo of his snapping fingers, as he medi- 

ited on the sorrows of life and the lonesomeness of death. 





onant air of the 


ghoulish defiles was 
automobile exhaust. 
itself was as welcome a sight to our 


ve whale to a ship in the doldrums; 


ten with the Bang! Bang! of an 
.ow an automobile 
policeman as a sport 


automobile that came to a jarring standstill with 
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a squealing of brakes, jammed on by no tender hand, 
suggested not only an event but an adventure! The quick 
brain of our officer noted, furthermore, from the gloom of 
his corridor that this car came to a stop on the left side 
of the street, hard against the curb. 

Rule Number Twenty-six in the little blue book he car- 
ried buttoned inside his blouse stated plainly that such 
an offense against well-seasoned traffic rules is punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. However, from the look 
and particularly from the sounds that emerged 
from the two passengers—this automobile was enjoying 
rare good fortune to be able to come to a stop at all, 
gardless of the rules of the road. When the muffler of 
the engine suddenly blew its head off with a loud bang 
the car was sliding down the incline in the cafion that 
dumps Nassau Street into the hollow that was once, in 
the long ago, a meandering brook flanked by a romantic 
cowpath, still known by the name of Maiden Lane. 

Our officer brought his vamping feet to a standstill 
and exercised his discretion. He might vary the mon- 
otony—establish a reputation for himself, in fact—by 
bringing in a prisoner from this solemn spot, which slept 
with both eyes shut at night; but, he reflected, the mis- 
demeanor was just round the corner from the confines of 
his beat, and was therefore the concern of his partner, 
Mulligan, who was not in sight. Also tomorrow was his 
day off; and he must choose, and choose quickly, between 
going to court and going fishing. He decided in favor of 
the latter as the season was well advanced—late October 
and weakfish would be migrating at the first opportunity. 
He tinctured his deci- 
sion with the reflection 
that traffic rules are 
made solely for traffic, 
a condition that 
viously did not exist at 
this moment; and 
therefore Rule Number 
Twenty-six 
never 


of things 





ob- 


would 
know the differ- 
ence if it were not called 
into use for the present 
emergency. 

The decision 
proved espec ially happy 


Evi- 


was 


by what followed. 


dently his new friends 
were in for quite a 
stay at least, it ap- 
peared they would 


tarry to keep him com- 
until his relief 
arrived. Strange noises 


pany 


were emerging from the 
engine, even now after 
the had come 
to a halt. One of the 
passengers dismounted 
with much difficulty, on 
account of a greatcoat. 
He stretched himself, 
yawned, and divested 
himself of his greatcoat, 
and then carefully 
picked out the sharply- 
corrugated surface of a 
manhole cover as the 


pistons 
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couch on which he 
might rest 
made astronomical 


observations under the 


while he 






na ear. Whyamanshould 
A pick out a manhole 
cover, sharply corru- 
gated, in the first 


place, was beyond the 
wit of our officer. W hy 
the man should strike 
a match to examine 
the manhole cover, to 
be sure he had the 


right one, was another 


rather asinine 


This 


trick 
person 


atist ed, for he 


Was al 





rolled over on his bac} 


and with much exer- 
tion, because of his 
girth, worked himself 


chassis. 


under the 

Our officer, seeking 
softly 
nself toward the stal 
car and its horizontal mechanician. 
seat was enveloped 


companionship, 








resumed his vamp and propelled hi 





The passenger in the 
in bearskins to his chin; his chin was 


shrouded with a truly Bismarckian 


mustache; and a pair 


of obsolete goggles bridged the gap between the bow of the 


} 


mustache and the peak of a cap. He looked exactly like 
the cartoons of motorists before the days of windshield 
At sight of the sculling policeman the man in bearskins 
mechanically began exploring the depths of his furs and 
produced therefrom two cigars, which he 
without a word to the officer; 
recesses of his 
lighter, which 
sions. He nodded 
watched with 


deftly transferred the cigar to the 


handed 


the other he applied to the 


one ol 


mustache, igniting the tip with a 


eviacently 


pocket 
he carried palmed for such occa 
the policemar ind 


Officer Double-O-Four 


crown of his helmet 


greeting to 
some curiosity as 

“Here's another for your brother,” said the man in bear 
skins, producing another cigar; and our policeman, not 
at all nonplused by the windfall, sent this second offering 
to join the first. 

‘Breakdown?”’ said the policeman, by way of openir 
a vein of sympathy and understanding. 

His words seemed for the first 
under the engine to a consciousness of his presence; for 
the man below thrust out 
his head. 

“No,” 
We are 

The policeman readily traced 
the wafflelike manhole 


time to awaken the ma 


himself enveloped in goggles 


‘Not a breakdown 


sewer inspectors, testing manholes.”’ 


said the man under the car. 


the source of this wit to 


cover on which 


the man lay 


pros 





and smiled 


He could wi 





giving advice. In these 
days of fool; 
tors, with needle-valves 


butterfly-shutters, and 


rool mo- 


tubes so placed tl 
they can be 
from above instead 
below, the sight of a 
horizontal 
was becoming rar 
even in the barber-shoy 
papers. 
**Nineteen-seven 
Herkimer!"’ said the 
policeman to hims¢e 
scornfully, taking nots 
of the hub. 
fore he 


officer, he had begun a 


doctored 


motor 


Once he 


became 


correspondence ccurse 
in automobile engineer- 
ing; and he had pro 
gressed so far that he 
was able to cl 
machines according to 
the cryptic designs of 
their hubs. That was 
long ago. A motorist of 
today who was so far 
put to it that he drove 
a Herkimer of 1907 
model must be pretty 
far put to it indeed! 


issify 
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“Don’t mind my friet \ lley of musket wh seemed to ‘ ‘ ‘ et apre 
contentedly arawing at hi ) street, told the sieey enses of the fishe ‘ ‘ rt 
all night with this sick car automobile reserve w agor vas walt gy wit 
Do you happen to have t tience at the cu He fell into his shoes ooped ‘ eA P 
It lacked five minutes elt, f b, his revolver and his helmet ‘ \ P 
ngiv innocent fact cause j the tront ) He was buck re 
wo motorists ind tor ne ud Here! to ne roica he wa t t t ey 
ashion back and fort! blouse as he stur ed the heels o he 1 H ‘ 
was that their respec ve watches differed | three mir tes hi n the do ‘ the street he wa ‘ 4 oY 
ind ten seconds of « time is ndicated |! t the reen wag & @ is tort me 
liceman’s timepiece Indeed, the exactness of the hou ikes them where ‘ to go at f \ ‘ 
j eemed of such importance to these t ip} ent t ecess ‘ rh vered that he ‘ WW ‘ W 
‘ ip for the rest of the night w their that the precious ciga , met W 
obliging officer ran across the street to v« his fait} Cedar Stre« St tacroas! W ; | , ’ ehrestates 
nis oO time ece t eweiers chr meter, tick ‘ Remember i solid e! N I ) i t ‘ en ere 
iwi i irred iow When he some one ‘ < eute \ r twe \ 
ret id ibmerged himself to the the footboard ‘ ere off round t rine ‘ ‘ 
‘ only the la nking cigar at gait that threatened to cay e ther At W " ( I 
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goggles. Then came the welcome clatter of a distant night twenty feet stood a policeman, trying his hest to gathe gy be ‘ yugl ‘ 
tick On the pavement ent 1 drumbeat ind nis st siu ring wit ind to make head « t out ‘ i W Stree Ni ‘ | ‘ 
Officer Double-O-Four took |} leave gracelu the situatior > ‘ rt ‘ ‘ eA } 
his way toward the er wit! ght foot H There was the t ir sting of smoke he he ‘ ‘ 
ill ng his a off had bey t ne i as I that usua r suc an i ght ‘ i ‘ ‘ ? ‘ 
have set the head ol the n emerge ) t t yw, met t the answe gy wail « t } ‘ r e | 
enshroudi ollar j e! ted a e! t inge hicl the dead of night ke ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
heavy trument , P . ral 
wi h woked é , . 
pair of bloom-shears [ rhe needle ‘ 
{ but might have bee he oke . 
i automobile ur j 
f ' 
iY set it dow the ere t ‘ i he 
‘ ‘ era 
ca gt ‘ ht 
j t ( 
treet ' } ‘ 
" t he 0 . » fat ' 
’ ler the re of ry 
iden exce of ale 
tric ¢u ent T he 
tender three 
r machine atts 
ar ra the gia 
switchboard the nee 
die had ) ed 
the wiex « he pea 
of the load —the no 
grade of Maiden Lane mal capa ‘ the 
to Broadway, and ther elect ‘ e to be 
north. The hollow had tre 1 tati« 
silence shut dow: Who the dev 
agal! rhe cafio va celebratir tt 
deserted. Only the hour! he ex ed 
, manhole cover now glancing at «othe 
marked the spot clock 
where, five minutes It icked ‘ 
before, Providence had le thre He rar 
presented Policemar pafis I ‘ 
Double-O-Four wit! toatl t ' 
two cigars against ! on tne it ne ) 
day off on the s Toe | of 
A two-hours wink 0 ail J : : ‘ “i at. 4 thew 
on his cot in the dor “Whe Says I Can't? Inspector Wiegand Put Me Through at John Street. Take Your Hands Off Me!" crape e or the 
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tapped on the shouldor by total strangers and requested to 
yack, not forward 

The old deadline, relic of the days of a great policeman, 
has long since passed into history as a police institution in 
the Maiden Lane district. The public did not take to the 
idea of a squad of plainclothes police telling a man in which 
direction he might walk the free streets of the city, no 
matter what the record of that man might be; but the 


move on 





association -of jewelers themselves, recognizing the value 
have always maintained it at their 





At seven in the morning two squads of men—one of 
police and the other of the gray-coated specials—getting 
o response to repeated knocking on the big bronze gate 
! the corridor in the nighttime, set to work with 
ledges and jacks and soen had the gate open. Their fears 
vere doubled by the fact that the din occasioned by the 


Lt close 


battering did not bring the body of watchmen who 
guarded this building during every hour of the day and 
night. The building was fully illuminated like the rest, 
showing that some hand had manipulated the switch at 
he first alarm. Next they attacked the inside doors, 
These proved to be more easily negotiable. 

On the fioor in front of the elevator cage they found the 
captain of the night watch bound and gagged, an ugly 
treak of dried blood matting his hair and covering his 
forehead. He was released; but he was found to be in so 
erious a condition that it was necessary to transfer him at 
once to Gouverneur Hospital. 

Inside an elevator the rescue party found two more of 


‘ 


the watch, bound tog er back to back, all but uncon- 
scious from the choking effect of ligatures about their 
necks. They had been chloroformed and were still in so 
dazed a condition that they could throw little light on the 
situation. Indeed, later their sole knowledge appeared to 
be that they had been suddenly set on, overpowered and 
bound. They had seen nothing. 

The captains of the two squads telephoned their chiefs 
at once. They had found the storm center! 

Deputy Byrnes of the police was a former secret-service 
man, drafted into the city service because of his knowledge 
of crime and criminal Captain Dunstan, of the private 

ation—the burylar-aiarm system that was living a 
night of history had been one of the deputies and chief 
sides in the Government work; and he possessed, in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of crime and criminals, a technical skill 
that had enabled him to perfect a burglar-alarm system 
believed by experts to be absolutely invulnerable. And 


now, at this moment, the vaunted mechanism 
' 





corpo 


was a tangle of useless wires! 
Three of the main cables had been cut; and, 
at the moment that Officer Double-O-Four was 
tumbled out of bed by the riot call, the indicators 
on the sensitive burglar-alarm switchboard in 
John Street-—if they were veracious—reported 
the astounding fact that over seventeen hundred 
ifes were being tampered with at the same 
moment! Seventeen hundred strong boxes bulg- 
g with wealth were shrieking for help. 
Not exact ne moment, however; for 
the cunning thief had cut the cables with inter- 





ils of one minute between—first the lead- 
losed sheaf carrying nearly five hundred pairs 
of wires, the sensory nerves of the rich vaults 
ng below Cedar Street At the deafening per- 
istent clang of that first alarm, the authorities, 
dumfounded at the extent of the catastrophe, had 


thrown their cordon of police about this small 
listrict, drawing it so tight that, it seemed, no 


hen with a crash the sw tc hboard of District 
Number Two went to pieces; and in another 
Number Three added its 
Then it was that the police 
r north as Fulton, and the 
ll was sent forth for all reserves south of One 


Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 





nes were moved as f: 


Byrnes and Dunstan, summoned from opposite 
rrived simul- 

Grave as was the crisis, as their eyes 
they clasped hands they burst into a 
: tdistanced even their experience. 
Picked up anybody?” asked Dunstan. “I'll 
wager you haven't nabbed the man who had 


quarters to the Jewelers’ Building, : 








1ins enough to touch off these seventeen hun- 


d burglar alarms at once! 


Oh, we've got the usual riffraff,” said Byrnes 


dre 


Some bums, a couple of serubwomen, a handful 
f emen from the big buildings, and so on. 

hard on them, but it can’t be helped. The 
mnly thing promising was one man who had a 
eporter’s card, but he bluffed a lieutenant and 
ot through the lines. Well, captain,” said the 


deputy, turning to one of his men, “what is it? 
Where did the. spring the trap?” 

The police captain saluted and led the way to 
the sevond floor of the building. This entire floor 


was occupied by Ludwig Telfen. 
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If you are fortunate enough to possess an ornament inclos- 
ing jewels of something finer than usual water, the chances 
are that if you take a sharp glass and look on the reverse 
side you will find a little mark formed by the looping 
together of the capitals Land T. And you can rest assured 
that if Ludwig Telfen made the setting, the gems it incloses 
are worth far more than the gold that clasps them, no 
matter how exquisite the setting— no matter if Benvenuto 
himself made the design. Ludwig Telfen once came into 
prominence by his refusal to assemble a certain famous 
brooch of pearls that had paid one hundred thousand 
dollars in customs duties—on the ground that they were 
imitations. He of a dozen jewelers and experts was the 
only one to discern the fraud. 

“Whew! Old Telfen, eh? That’s bad as a starter!” 
exclaimed Byrnes under his breath. The main entrance to 
the suite occupied by Telfen stood open. An ugly gash in 
the studding showed. A new light as to the daring of this 
deed burst on Byrnes, used to shocks as he was. 

“Rough work, that!” he said, turning to Dunstan. 
“What was the exact hour the first switchboard went off?” 

““Two-forty-five, to the second. Hell broke loose! I 
was asleep upstairs. I thought the roof had caved in! 
Then came the second and the third—seventeen hundred 
and fifty-six all at once! I never expect to hear a racket 
like that again.” 

“Seventeen hundred and fifty-six chances to one!” said 
Byrnes; and they proceeded, examining every step of the 
way. Here a door was battered; there a litter of glass on 
the floor. With nearly eighteen hundred strong boxes 
within a radius of half a mile shrieking Burglar! the master 
thief had gone straight to the mark. 

There was no mistaking the mark. It stood in the 
middle of a great room—the famous safe of Ludwig Telfen. 
The grating about it was crumpled like cloth. This safe has 
been described so many times in the press that it is worth 
only a line here. Not content with Harveyized steel, the 
makers constructed an envelope of armored concrete, 
eighteen inches thick on all four sides. 

The safe stood in the middle of the room like a four- 
square tomb in its cathedral crypt. Even after the won- 
derfully ingenious locks had been manipulated a section 
of the floor must be lowered before the door could be 
opened. That section of flooring—solid concrete—was 
lowered now! It lay six inches below the surrounding 
level. Byrnes sprang forward with a cry of amazement. 
He seized the pilot wheel and whirled it. The great door 
of the safe swung silently open like some animate thing 





Suaddenty the Resonant Air of the Ghoulish Defilles Was Smitten 
With the Bang! Bang! of an Automobile Exhaust 
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and the darkness of the interior yawned on the tense little 
party. Byrnes turned with a queer gesture. The gesture 
said: 

“Tt’s all over!” 

When the door—once started on its half-revolution 
touched a certain angle an electric contact was made and 
the interior suddenly glowed with scores of incandescent 
lights. On the floor lay a crude-appearing mechanism 
consisting of two unusually long carbon rods bound 
together, though insulated from each other, and connecte« 
with an electric transformer such as is used in welding. 

On the floor, too, were scores of crumpled enve lopes 
allempty. Metal doors that lined the walls of the interior 
hung slatternly on rudely twisted hinges, disclosing metal 
boxes—empty. Byrnes himself—-matter-of-fact, unro- 
mantic, stirred more easily by deeds than by poetic sug- 
gestion—found himself trying to decipher the symbols 
with which the empty envelopes were penc Fact 
symbol held its story of treasures of gold and gems, men’s 
greed, women’s vanity and tears. How much was gor 
How much remained? Only old Telfen himself— with 
shrewd, pasty mask of a face, with its high, thin nose, 
and lips as thin as a slit in ivory—only old Telfen himself 
could tell. 

But the thief— what a thief! On the floor, caref 
’ 
metals; fragile baskets, woven of threads of gold as fine 











aside, was the ransom of a king. Rare des 








as silk; wreaths of stubborn platinum, worked witl 
infinite patience and skill into little nests to receive the 


precious jewels; the almost medieval trappings desig 





for the orat ry ol the wile ol an ultimillionaire these 
magnificent in themselves, were thrust aside, ignored as 
dross, for the masterpieces the famous vault contained 
While eighteen hundred bells were shrieking crying 
terror; while cordons of police were being thrown ab 
so that even a crawling animal could not escape while 
guardians of the mammoth treasure were rushing fran- 
tically about seeking the thousand thieves in one or the 


one thief in the thousand—this master rogue 





unerring hand cracked the biggest prize ir 
with the coolness of a connoisseur had tested, weighe 
rejected—and taken his fill! 

Then Ludwig Telfen himself came, white and terrible to 
behold. Byrnes established field headgq 
and his lieutenants were coming and going with his terse 
commands. He reénforced the lines 
blocks until, in police parlance, the four streets that 





the cordon together were one continuous circle of peg 
posts. But no one realized more than Byrne 
himself the futility of such a course. He tightened 
the lines merely because it was the obvious thing 
to do—there was one c! 
the bird had not yet flown. Newspaper mer 
assaulting the lines on all sides; but all to no] 
pose. There was no ju 

Extras were flooding the streets; throngs were 
hurrying downtown by every line of cars—surgir 
against the impregnable police wall by thousand 
But the best they could get in the way of infor- 
mation was the fact that near 
burglar alarms had gone off at the same moment 
and left uncovered the richest camp in the 





ince in a thousand that 








ce In the turnip for them 





two thou 





world—measured in terms of gold and gems. 


That the reserves of the whole island had now 
’ , 














been summoned to hold the Imp Die all W 
in itself a drug that fed the popular imagina 
beyond the heights of reason. A mechanical 
tem, fairly devilish in its ingenuity, invulnerable 
behind its double and redoubled lines of defense 
had been swept away by a single stroke, as a 


I 


tornado levels a plain or a flood engulfs a valle 


Bankers, brokers, merchants, jewelers, gold- 
smiths—the aristocracy of wealth and trade tl 
hives in this quarter in the daylight hours and 
draws on the world for ctapital—rushed to the 
scene, frantically importunate, hurling themsel ve 
against that stubborn line that knew no order 
except from one source —the huge, silent mar 
with square jaws, square mustache and square 
shoes, who was sitting in the offices of Ludw 
Telfen, examining a set of powerful bloom-shear 
that had been found in the manhole’in Nassau 
Street. The blades of this set of shears had a cut- 
ting strength of thousands of pounds—a cl 
exerting gentle pressure on the powerful lever 
could slice a great piece of metal in twain as if it 
were a sausage. The emergency crew of the pro 
tective system had discovered the spot where 
the cables had been rent asunder early in the 
excitement. With their charts showing the loca- 
tion of every trunk of the monster nerve system 
of burglar-protection, they had followed u 
main cables, manhole by manhole, until 
finally came to the corrugated cover on which the 
fat man in goggles had rested himself to ge 
view of the astronomical inaccuracies of the 
inside of his car. 

Continued on Page 29 
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what we want. All the benefits to » obtained by law in To appoint ymmissions, then, to inquire vravely into t! i t j \ ! t i Wilhelm Marr 
our tremendous str to advance are negative. The causes of the high cost of | g in the face of these fa ‘ 
law cannot draw the wagon of human progress. We cannot is—as the comedians say it — to create laughter! marriage nu mitive ten ood Al 
unhitch ourselves and put the law in against the pole. The political party in power car emove ex ue 
There is no power in the law either to drag in the traces or which have oppressed these me and it ca ompel a ju eu \ ! ture { ! 
to roll at the wheel But there is power in the law to see vstem of! transportatior ind distributior and it i ! b e enc! ted re 
that every man pulls according to his ability and that no remove thegamble that ysay, it can get the difficult ! ‘ h M th The value o 


man rides on the lozd. The whole province of the law is out of the way and then the problem will adjust itself Continued on Page 32 
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Im the Haunt of the Native Son—By Irvin S. Cobb 


OPeas Awe, De EE, Br 
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EAR 
OLD 
FRISCO 






| ? A San Franciscan Shudders With 
Horror When Anybody Refers to His City as Frisco 





a —_—— ——— - a 


HERE are various ways of entering San Francisco, 

and the traveling general passenger agent of any one 
a dozen trunklines stands ready to prove to 

tely beyond the peradventure of a doubt 


that his particular way is incomparably the best one; but 


f 


of half 


l 
ou absol 


my mind a very satisfactory way is to go overland from 
Monte rey. 


rhe route we followed led us lengthwise through the 


vonderful Santa Clara country, straight up a wide box 
plait of valley tucked in between an ornamental double 
ruffle of mountain I suppose if we passed one ranch we 


passed a thousand— cattle ranches, fruit ranches, hen 

ches, chicken ranches, bee ranches—all the known 
varieties and subvarieties 

In California you mighty. soon get out of the habit of 
speaking of farms; for there are no farms— only ranches. 
hich you have reference may be 
a ten-thousand-acre ranch, where they raise enough beef 

ters to feed a standing army, or it may be a half-acre 
anch, where somebody is trying to make things homelike 
ind happy for eight hens and a rooster; but a ranch it 
i usually it is a model of its kind too. The 
t build nests. They build ranches, 


The particular ranch to w 





ls in California 


The City of Native Talent 


M' IST of the way along the Santa Clara Valley our tires 
A glided upon an arrow-straight, unbelievably smooth 
tretch ol magnificent automobile road, which when it is 
will extend without a break from the Oregon 
line to the Mexican line, and will be the finest, costliest, 


completed 


best thoroughfare to be found within the boundaries of 


JOHN Tv. Me C 


UTC HEON 





they work out their public- ” 
utility plans in the West. 

Eventually the road 
changes into a paved and 
curbed avenue, lined with 
seemingly unending aisles 
of the tall gum trees. Soon 
you begin to skitter past 
the suburban villas of rich 
men, set back in orna- 
mental landscape effects of 
green lawns and among 
tropical verdure. You 
emerge from this upon yi, \ 
a gently rolling plateau, 
upon which flower gardens hy 
of incomparable richness 
are interspersed with the 
homely structures that in- \ 
evitably mark the proxim 
ityofany great city. There, 
rising ahead of you, are the 
foothills that protect, upon 
itslandward side, San Fran- 


' 
“excuse ME \ 
MEANT | FIRE 


NOT EARTHQUAKE 








A Native Will Concede That There Was a Fire, But Nothing Eise 





a 





cisco, the city that has pro- 
duced more artists, more 
poets, more writers, more actors, more sudden million- 
aires—cries of Question! Question! from the Pittsburgh 
delegation— more good fiction and more Native Sons than 
any community in the Western Hemisphere. 

You aren't there yet however. Next you round a slop- 
ing shoulder of a hill and slide down into a shore road, with 
the beating, creaming surf on one side, and on the other a 
long succession of the sort of architectural triumphs that 
have made Coney Island famous. You negotiate another 
small ridge and there, suddenly spread out before you, is 
the Golden Gate, with the city itself cuddled in between 
the ocean and the friendly protecting mountains at its 
back. The Seal Rocks are there, and the Cliff House, and 
the Presidio, and all. New York has a wonderful harbor 
entrance; Nature did some of it and man did the rest. 
San Francisco has an even more wonderful one, and the 
hand of man did not need to touch it. When Nature got 
through with it, it was a complete and satisfactory job. 

The first convincing impression the newcomer gets of 
San Francisco is that here is a permanent city—a city that 
has found itself, has achieved its own personality, and is 
satisfied with it. Perhaps, because they are growing so 
fast, certain of the other Coast cities strike the casual 
observer as having just been put up. I was told that a man 
who lives on a residential street of San Diego has to mark 
his house with chalk when he Jeaves of a morning in order 
to know it when he gets home at night. A real-estate agent 
told me so, and I do not think a Southern California real- 
estate agent would deceive anybody—more particularly 
a stranger from the East. So it must be true. And Los 
Angeles’ main business district is like a transverse slice 
chopped out of the middle of Manhattan Island. It isn’t 


York and as handsomely done. You can almost imagine 
you are at the corner of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street. 

San Francisco, it seems to me, isn’t like any city or 
earth except San Francisco. Once you get away from 
the larger hotels, which are accurate copies of the metro- 
politan article of the East, even to the afternoon tea- 
t ghting mélées of the women, 


you find yourself in a city 
that is absolutely individual and distinctive. 


It impresses 
its originality upon you; it presents itself with an air 
of having been right there from the beginning—and this 
too, in spite of the fact that the ravages of the great fire are 
still visible in old cel 
Practically every building in the main part of the town 
has been rebuilt with 


ar excavations and piles of débris. 





in seven years and is still new. The 


sears are fresh, but the spirit is old and abides. 


How to Know the San Franciscans 


HIS same essence of individuality tinctures the lives, 

the manners and the conversation of the people. They do 
not strike you as being Westerners or as being transplanted 
Easterners; they are San Francis« } 
other signs fail you may, 
certain unfailing traits—to wit, as follows: 1-—A San 
Franciscan shudders with ill-concealed horror when any- 
body refers to his beloved eity as Frisco whic n nobody 


ever does unless it be a raw alien from the other side of the 


} ' 
ans. Ever when ali 





nevertheless, instantly discerr 


continent; 2— He does not brag of the climate with that 


constancy which provides his neighbor of Los Angeles a 
never-failing topic of congenial conversation; and 3— He 


assures you with a regretful sighing note in his voice that 
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| neg? borhoods. ; | s ‘ - rra : 

| It has been my experience that = ‘ ‘ 

| romance is always in the past | ‘ \ 

| tense anyhow. Romance is a 7] ‘ 

commodity that was extremely 

( plentiful last week or last year 

ht or last century, but for the mo- 

i“ ment they are entirely out of it 5 ‘ 
nd can’t say with any degree of | 
ertainty when a fresh stock wil : 

becomingin. Thisislargely true 
t »f all the formerly romantic cities ' R 
I know anything about, and it ‘ 
‘ » be especially true of | 
isco. Ror e inv ‘ ‘ 
res added value af y 
ished; in this respect 
is very m like a history- ‘ ‘ 
making epoch. An epoch rarely ~ eS B 

] seems to create any great N 

{ yunt of excitement when it is Angele 

; process of epoc hing, or at least gure ‘ ’ 

the excitement is only tem- I 
pn and soon abates. After | ‘ 
ward we look back upon it with e acre ‘ 
feeling of longing, but when it ‘ ‘ 
as actually coming to pass we 
took it—after the first shock of ‘ Cc} M 
irprise as a matter of course. the j ] 
No doubt our children and our idge. At nig | 
hildren’s children will read in I t se ‘ } 
une u yr ge — = —_ — Even the Place Where the . K ™ 

i ade 0 wale twentiet! a ntury Turkey Trot Originated Was Trotiess and Quiet vs ' vere fel 
was lished as the age | e and tax ee 

| wi el! th t automobile came into asad el: ieee emda ame, <—ie — , = _ l¢ . I ia Det ] 

general use, ar d peo} le learned u gs ne t ! ‘ 

‘ to fly, and grown men wore bracelet watches and carried inameasure. Certainly the old-time Chinat isn’t there city; thout ther Fra till manage 

their handkerchiefs up their cuffs; and they will repine any more—or, at any rate, isn't there in its phy l t another proof of her vidualit 
because they, too, did not live in those stirring times. But ects. The rebuilt Chinatown of San Francisco, thoug! The old ror e of the Old San Fr t 
we of the present generation who recently passed throug! infinitely larger, isn’t so picturesque really or so Chinesey und buried—the residents unite ‘ 
these experiences have already accepted them without looking as New York's Chinatown. the ht tok eve NewS } 
indue excitement, just as our forefathers in their day I did not dare to give utterance to this treasonable stat¢ well brag today of greater romance tl ’ té 
accepted the submarine cable, the galvanic battery and the ment until I was well away from San Francis but it ij knew he romance of hieveme 
congress gaiter. true all the same. I cruised the shores of th« r-! ed . ‘ ) ud £ the ¢ 
and much-written-about Barbary Coast; and it seemed 1 iments to Amer pluck is § Fra 
On the Trail of the Ancient Scarab to me that in its dun-colored tiresomeness and ts miser but if there was plu t there is Tor ‘ 
able transparent counterfeit of joy it was Ip to the genera there is romance, pient I it, in the exposit the t 

GE and antiquity give an added value to everything metropolitan average—that it was a sad and a sordid and have planned and are ‘ rT g « 
4. except anegg. In my own case 1 know how it was with a deadly dull place, just as the professionally wicked the opening of the P ( 
regard to the E an scars For years I feltthatI could section of any city alwa 

ever rest until I had gone to Egypt and had However, I was told that I had arrived just one weet The Panama Exposition 
personally broken into the tomb of some sleeping Pharaoh too late to see the Bart iry Uoast at its best meaning by 
or some crumbly old Rameses, and with my own hands had _ that its worst; for during the week before the police, gr ———— ith in Fra yand 
ravished from it amummified specimen of that fabled beetle ing virtuous, had put the crusher on the dance-halls and of California are pa ew e} t 

hich the ancients worshiped and buried with them in the hobble on the tango-twisters. Even the place where did not ask the Fecke Government to i ‘ r 
their tombs. But not long ago I made the discovery that, the turkey trot or ted i place t Vi i i ce i the r ( ‘ i i 
in coloring, habits, customs al 1 general walk and conversa- be a shrine to a N Y orker Vas trotle jule ind to date the Fe (y f ‘ t 
tion, the scarab of the Egyptians was none other than the mourning for its firstbor red cent either. ( at lit ‘ he 
ommon tumblebug of the Southern dirt roads. Right The so-called French restaurants, which for years gave Other expositio } ‘ t ontend wv } ‘ er 
there was where I lost int t in the scarab. He was no an unwholesome savor to certain phases of San Fra » sometimes with beastly hot we er; Ul 
! lty to me—not any » he wasn’t. As a boy I had life, had likewise been sterilized and purified. I wished I _ tior uld not ope ! to the 
known him intimately. might have got there before the housecleaning took place closed perforce with the ! ‘ 1 weather 

So, when I was rep atedly assured that the old-time but, even so, I should probably have be« lsappointed But in Fra evel 
romance had vanished from San Francisco, and with it What makes the vice of ancient Babylon seem by contrast and California be 











the atmosphere that bred Bohemians and developed litera- more seductive to us than the vice of the B very 1s that rains end oO 

ture and , and kept alive the spirit of the Forty-niner Babylon is gone and the Bowery isn't operation for é é f being 
times, and all that, I made n y ow! allowances. Those Likewise the 1 ignt ille Of Sa Francisco, of which ir or five mont! ( ‘ ’ 1 its g 

who mourned for the fire-blasted past may have been right, times past I had read so much, was disillusionizing, because Continued on Page 41 
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MY NEXT IMI 


ABE AND MORRIS ASSIST AT A DEBUT 


GOT the asthma 

pretty bad last year, 

I admit,” said Max 
Polek, proprietor of the TLLUSTRATEDO 
Louvre Drygoods Store, 
Bridgetown; “but, Gott sei Dank! this year I’m quite well 
wain.”” And in token of his complete recovery he emitted 
anically duplicated, would have made 
the fortune of a dealer in automobile accessories, 

‘I’m glad to he ar it,’ Abe Potash said, referring not to 
the cough but-to Polek’s avowal of his renewed health. 
“T give my a nily here in New York quite a shock 
Max continued, “on account they got it all fixed I was 
going to die; but I fooled ’em, Abe—all except my nephew 
Sidney, which when I told it him I ain’t long for this world 
he says I should forget it and cut myself down to two small 
cigars a day, Abe. And he was right. I got every respect 
for that feller, even if he would be in the theayter busi- 
ness; and that’s what I come here to talk to you about.” 
He paused and drew a deep and whistling breath. ‘I 

want you to treat him right, Abe,”” he declared. 

“What could we do for him?” Abe asked. 

“I'm bringing him in here this afternoon,” Max went 
on; “and he’s got an idee he could buy from you the com- 
plete costumes for an act him and his partner Martin 
Fennessy is getting out by the name, The Ten Tailor-Made 
Girls.” 

‘But we don’t sell nothing at retail, Max,’’ Abe said, 
and Morris indorsed this protest with an emphatie nod. 

“Who says my nephew would buy at retail?’’ Max 
demanded. “‘I am telling you he needs it he should get 
for ten women three suits apiece, Mawruss—and since 
when is thirty suits retail, Mawruss?” 

During the interval of silencethat followed this rhetorical 
question the elevator door opened and two visitors alighted. 
One of them was a short though stockily built man of 
middle age, and the other—obviously his son—was as 
much a replica of his father as a youth of eighteen well 

yuld be. 

Indeed, as his father proceeded down the hall with a 
measured, flatfooted tread, the youth, fol lowing him in 
Indian file, seemed unconsciously to assume the same flat- 
footed ful observer would have noticed 
that a faint smile accompanied this successful imitation 
and betrayed it to be not so very unconscious after all. 

“You're getting terrible particular all of a sudden, Abe!” 
Max continued; and then he broke into another and more 
explosive cough just as the little proce ssion approached 
the open doorway of the showroom. The youth’s eye- 
brows elevated themselves in pleasurable surprise; and 
after Max had concluded his asthmatic exhibition, with 
a shaded diminuendo of wheezings and rattlings, the elder 
visitor turned to view a broad, appreciative grin on his 
son's face 

“Grober Junge!” he cried and accompanied his words 
with a back-handed slap on the young man’s cheek, 


1 cough that, mech 


put a care 


















By Montague Glass 


“ Aw, what's that for?”’ 
the youth protested. 

“Never mind what’s 
that for!” his father 
shouted. “I'll learn you 
you should walk into a business house mit respect, you 
dirty lowlife you! Don’t you know nothing at all?” 

At this admonition delivered in tones commensurate with 
the speaker’s indignation, Abe came running to the show- 
room door. 

“Nu, Zinkman,”’ he asked, “‘what’s the trouble?” 

“No trouble at all, Mr. Potash,” Koppel Zinkman 
replied. ‘Don’t let us interrupt you. Go right on mit 
your business. I waited so long to get this loafer a job, I 
could wait a little longer yet.” He scowled at his son as 
he spoke and brushed past Abe into the showroom. “Stay 
outside, Sam!” he bellowed. “I would take a seat till you 
get through, Mr. Potash.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he sank into a chair not 
three feet away from where Morris and Max Polek were 
seated, and drew a morning paper from his coat pocket. 

“T ain’t the one to butt into something which don’t 
concern me, Mr. Potash,” he announced; “so go right 
on talking to Mr. Polek. I wouldn't interrupt you.” 

At the mention of his name Max turned to Zinkman 
and recognized him with a surly nod. 

“Wie geht’s, Zinkman?” he said. 

“*Ziemlich, Mr. Polek,”” Koppel Zinkman replied with- 
out looking up from his paper. “Collections is a little slow, 
Mr. Polek, otherwise everything's all right.” 

At this point Koppel appeared to forget his son and 
began instead to scowl over the top of his paper at Max, 
who stirred uneasily in his chair and at last rose to his feet. 

“Well, I'll tell you, boys,” he said, “I got a little busi- 
ness to attend to, understand me, and I would come back 
round eleven o'clock and talk this thing over mit youagain.” 

“Don’t let me scare you away, Mr. Polek,”’ Koppel 
Zinkman urged. “I got lots of time.” 

“You ain’t scaring me away, Zinkman,” Max said. 
“You ain’t even entered into my thoughts at all about 
going away.” 

With this defiance, he bestowed on Koppel so venomous 
a look that Abe and Morris exchanged glances of genuine 
alarm. 

“And so far as I’m concerned, Zinkman,” Polek con- 
tinued, “you don’t exist at all, and wouldn’t, not if you 
would wrote me a hundred rotten letters from lawyers 
every day—and don’t you forget it!” 

Koppel never shifted his position and merely grunted in 
reply, while, under Abe’s and Morris’ wonder gaze, Max 
walked rapidly toward t heelevator, where he delivered him- 
self of a farewell cough that made his other efforts seem like 
the preliminary throat-clearings of an after-dinner speaker. 

“It’s funny I should happen in here right now,”’ Koppel 
remarked, putting down his paper—‘“ which, after all, the 
whole world is one small town, Ain’t it? A feller could 
go to a funeral oder a wedding, Mr. Potash, and he'd find 
people which owes him money in both places.” 

“Does a rich man like Max Polek owe you money? 
Abe asked in surprised tones; and then he placed his 
finger to his lips and tiptoed mysteriously to the show- 
room door, for from the direction of the elevator came a 
loud, asthmatic cough. 

“IT thought he'd gone,”” Abe whispered as he looked out, 
but the hallway was empty save for Sam Zinkman, who 
lounged against the wall and greeted Abe witha blank stare. 
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The Hatiway Was Empty Save for Sam Zinkman 


“Max!” Abe shouted; but there was no response, and 
Abe closed the door and resumed his chair. 

““T guess it must of come up the elevator shaft,” he said. 
“He's got a cough somet hing terrible, Zinkman!” 

“T know it,” Zinkman replied callously. “A feller mit 
a cough like that ain’t got no license to show up in a 
respectable business house at all. He comes into my place 
last October, Mr. Potash, and a lady which is going to buy 
a baby-lamb coat gets so nervous on account Max acts 
like he must got to choke to death every minute, y’under- 
stand, that she says she would be back in a qui arter of an 
hour—and that’s the last I seen of her! 

“Max couldn’t help it that he’s got such a misfortune,” 
Morris said. 

*‘That’s all right!’’ Zinkman retorted. “If he’s got such 
a bad cough like all that, let him go to the mountains or 
somewheres, Mr. Perlmutter, where he wouldn't do no 
favors to nobody by bringing in his nephew, Sidney Paul, 
into the store, understand me; and then, mind you, they 
go to work and claim the act was a failure on account the 
furs wasn’t right.” 

“What act?” Abe asked. 

“The Six Little Polar Bears,” Zinkman replied. ‘‘ Which 
I still got coming to me two hundred and fifty dollars a 
balance, and my lawyer says | shouldn't sue Paul & Fen- 
nessy for it, y’understand; because, mit a concern like 
that, understand me, one of the partners attends to the 
show business, y’understand, while the other one puts in all 
his time getting examined in supplementary proceedings.” 

“You don't say!”’ Morris exclaimed, and began to wag 
his head sympathetically. 

“So we tried we should hold Max Polek on a sort of 
guaranty, and my lawyer wrote him a rotten letter to that 
effect,” Zinkman continued. 

“Did he give you a guaranty?” Abe asked. 

“Oser a Stiick!”’ Zinkman said. “If a rich man like Max 
Polek comes into your place and introduces his nephew 
you should sell the nephew goods, Mr. Potash, would 
you got the nerve to ask him he should give for the nephew 
a guaranty? So my lawyer says we should try to hold 
Polek on what my lawyer calls an original promise; Mr 
Potash. And do you think Max Polek woul i stand for it? 
That’s what for a Rosher that feller Polek is! You couldn't 
bluff him for a minute!” 

Here Abe joined his partner’s headwagging, but the 
quality of sympathy was lacking. 

“Well, Zinkman,”’ he said at last, ‘I'm sure we’re much 
obliged to you you should of come in here and give us this 
tip about Polek.”’ 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Potash,” Zinkman 
declared. “I didn’t come in here for no such thing. ] got 
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believe me!” He rose to his 
“*Sam,” he shouted, “come in 
here once!”’ 

In response S; 


and stared defiantly 





oO the showroom 





h,” Koppel said, and 


“This is my boy, : 
ild with a terrible glare. 


he paused and 
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Kerl! What did I told you a 

Sam pulled off his | 


drew forward a cha 








‘Sit down, Sam,” he said in kindly tones. 
take i 
Sam, so long as they don’t hol 

“T got a right to holler,”” Koppel 
and tired running t 
him a job. Every 
Perlmutter—over a hundred place 


“Might you don’t go about it the right 





it so particular here if I keeps on their 
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ler too loud. 


3 way maybe 
Morris suggested. 
like 
good points first 


“If you try to find a job for somebody 
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you got to act 
about th Zinkman 
feller find out the bad points after 

“Good points I don’t know wha 


all,”” Zinkman confessed. “I sent 





you was selling goods, 
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uuld tell you at 
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the boy to public school 





till he was fifteen, Mr. Perlmutter: and two years he got 

on a business college alre ind some greenhorns not 
six months in the country, understand me, could write 
hetter with tl left foot as he could he right hand 





Mr. Perlmutter 
Sam hung his head with so disco 
came immediately to his defense 
“What has handwriting got to do mit it! 
salesmen writes back only weather 
bookkeeper’s h ind, understand me 


their own 


1 elegant 


while fellers which could hardly sign names is 
turning in every day a couple thousand dollars real orders, 
must send 


e of them experts by will 


which you got to 


foro 


you could make 
‘en t at all.” 


“You don’t want 
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all you want, 
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that after 
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boy wa 
learn maybe,” 
iggested. 

“I give you license to do 
whatever you want with him, 
Mr. Potash,” Z 
“‘and I bet yer you wouldn't do 
no better as I did : 
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Why, the boy 
born saiesman, Zinkmat 
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“He's got a regular fun 
mean,” he admitted. 

“He’s got a regular impident face,”’ Zinkman corrected. 
“He's fresh like anything Mr. Potash; 
1 if you would keep him for week in your 

t i , racie. He 


understand me, it’d be a mi 


when I ain't round 
one store, 
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1 Sam Zinkn 
the 


I think you're on the boy, Zinkman,”’ he 
said; “‘and just to prove it I'll give him a week’s trial at 


five dollars, Zinkman; if 
understand me, might I would give him more maybe 

Koppel his head and 
re ady to depart. 

‘I wouldn't try to argue with you one way or the other 
he said; Mr. Potash, you'll 
be kicking yourself that you give him fivee .” He shook 
hands limply with Abe and Morris And if y 
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and let the other 
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Lie? A . ’ 
couldn't speak the English language to suit hin 


he concluded, 


give him a good Potch on the side of 


head. He's terrible fresh that 





















‘T TURNED him over to Goldman, the cutter he should 
Keep him bus for the rest of the da Abe 
ifew r ites t re eleven o'clock ar ilterwa we 
vould consider w t e would Go wilh hin 

“Which I must say, Abe, I thought at the time ‘ 
making & mistake whe hired the feller i Morr 
commented 

‘Then why ain't you said so before it was too lat« 
Mawruss?”’ Abe demanded 

‘Because for five dollars a week any | elg et 
should ougnt t te Dargal Abe,”’ Morr eplied j 
the feller don’t seem to open his mou t al Aft 
father left I must of talked to him for over i Quarter ol a 
nour I give a lot of good adv ce, t A be 
the boy does is t me in the face until I was real 

hamed for the I quit 

“He does got funny way of looking at yo 
Abe admitted yu was telling me about t! 
blue serge we did! Irom the spon r yet, Ma i 
he stands there mouth watching us ‘ t 
would be a cout 1 a theayter already.” 

He's got a right to look that way,”” Morris said gr 





ecause the wa yu carried on when I says a little thing 
to you like we sl iid ought to ch sponger inder 
stand me, you would think I am accusing you that you 
ganver a couple thousand dollars on me.” 





Abe’ 
recent topic of a brief but spir ted discussion 


“Maybe I ain't got 


is allusion to what had been the 


“Is that so!’ he began hoarsely. 


no right to oper mouth in my own place at all 





Morris shrugged his shoulders preparatory to launching 


a satirical rejoinder when the elevator door creaked a 


and Fifty Dellars, and Which Changed Hist Mind, Potash 


warning and the next me Max Polek a ghted He 

malized his arriva the } room with a paroxys! 
that left him gas} gi re ind It Was some mome 
before he could enu ite 

That’s one of 1 1 ones alread he panted The 

don't come muct £ hat 

Hardly had he made t} tatement, however, than the 
l sued from the cutt yr ma oise ol coug! ng 





about twice as ma wheezings 


“Now there's a feller Max suid oracular whicl 





dor take no care of } ell at al I] be er that feller 
just got through smoking a big cigar, Abe 
Abe looked at Morr n blank astonishment 
“Well, what do you think of that!” exciaime Our 
whole in rings could be canceled on us!” He fairly rar 
to the cutting room and burst open the door. “ Goldmar 


he shouted to the head cutter didn't I expressive 


it you you shouldn't let nobody smoke here?” 
“What d'ye »ke here, Mr. Potash? 
expostulated “Nobody moking here since six mont} 


ago alrea ly 


' y ” Iely 
mean sim Goldma 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
} 
} 
1det 
t 
t 





“I'm Giving an Imitation of a Feller Which Was Going to Indorse a Note for Four Hundred 
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T WAS satirical Mrs. Wylie 
Miles who started the ap- 
plause. ** Whois thesilver- 

voiced wonder from out of the 
West?” inquired the lady 
who was languidly flapping 
herself with a big feather fan. 
“I've never heard of her.” 

“You will, my dear,” re- 
turned Mrs. Wylie Miles, who 
knew everybody, and every- 
body’s grandmother. 

“Cordelia Blossom,” read 
the languid lady, consulting 
her banquet card, which was 
embossed with the blue 
sphinx sacred to the National 
Federation of Isis Clubs, 
“She's a pretty little thing.” 

The grim old social dictator, 
whose favor, like a king's, 
meant security, smiled with 
a queer little twinkle in her 
hrewd eyes. 

ad) protect her clever- 
neas,”’ she replied. “ Cordelia 
was a Baltimore Whichett 
before she married Governor 
Watterson Blossom.” 

“How interesting,” mur- 
mured she of the fan. She 
glanced superciliously down 
the row of thoughtfully 
gowned ladies on the opposite 
ide of the table, until her 
gray gaze came once more to 
rest upon the round-eyed 
Cordelia, still flushed from 
the triumph of her response to 
the toast Our Club: lis Past 
and Its Future. “Her tea- 
rose gown is made quite 
effective by that delicate blue costume at her side.” 

Avain Mrs. Wylie Miles smiled, and her eyes twinkled. 
That delicate blue costume is part of the tea-rose 

gown.” 

“They must be very dear friends,” indifferently com- 
mented the feathered connoisseur, studying the attractive 
black-haired woman Who sat beside Cordelia, and again 
he consulted her banquet card. ‘Georgia Fleecer. What 

eer name!” 
‘The wife of James,” and Mrs. Wylie Miles’ smile this 
time was full of enjoyment. “‘ James Fleecer, as you would 
know if you remained an occasional month in America, is 
the most notorious political boss in the middle West; but 
Georgia is still a Washington Randall; also clever.” 

“Oh,” and the bored banqueter suppressed a yawn, 
she had gained social superiority by seeming that way. She 
glanced once more over the assembled delegates. “ Tiresome 


> 






affair, isn’t it 
Mrs. Wylie Miles, who had led the active life and still 
loved it, was a woman particularly brilliant in the things 
she did not say; and she gave the critic one of her veiled 
glances which meant so much. When the ladies had arisen 
for a social intermission Mrs. Wylie Miles moved over to 
Cordelia. 
“Congratulations, my dear,”’ she graciously observed. 
Shall you take up a residence in Washington or New 
York?” 
Cordelia felt her heart thump. Her hour of triumph was 
hand,- Her round eyes, however, were perfectly void of 
nything but the most infantile guilelessness. 
Neither, I'm afraid,” she laughed. “If I have many 
more homes | shan't have any.” 
Nonsense. We must have you with us in the East. 
You're to be our next National President!” 
Cordelia became suddenly aware that the banquet hall 
vas a kaleidoscopic maze of gaily tinted costumes: blue, 
green, yellow, red. The lights were dazzling, and she caught 
he flash of a thousand jewels! She had been three patient 
years teaching this point, and now the dimples sprang into 
er prettily flushed cheeks. 
‘Do you think so?” she returned in a tone which might 
1 anything from polite denial to eagerness. 
Mrs. Wylie Miles, far too keen of penetration to be 
leceived by that elaborate carelessness, merely laughed 


i passed on 








Georgia Fleecer’s eyes were dancing. 
You'd love Washington, Cordelia,” she whispered. 
i've always thought so,” agreed Cordelia with the 
ight of constructive speculation already in her round eyes. 
vlionel Blossom was planning 





with much hunger, to 
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return to their home city immediately on the expiration of 
his term as governor. ‘However, I'd never be selfish 
enough to want to come unless Watt’s political ambitions 
should bring him here.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” returned Georgia instantly, but 
the slightest flicker of distress crossed her brow. 


um 

HE president of the People’s Electric Company was a 

large, rude sort of person who, when fully dressed, wore 
a white waistcoat and a black cigar; and he received Jim 
Fleecer with the brusqueness of a “no-help-wanted” sign. 

“Hello, Fleecer,”’ he observed, leaning back in his swivel 
chair with a thump and letting his thick feet dangle. 
“What can I do for you?” he added in the tone of one 
who distinctly does not intend to do anything. 

“*A little more than the usual, I think, Horton,” replied 
Fleecer callously. He spraddled his long legs astride a 
chair and drew himself up to the desk. “It’s going to be 
a strangle-hold campaign.” 

“We don’t care what kind of a campaign it’s to be,” 
announced Mr. Horton with suspicious complacency, and 
he most delicately shoved the ashes off his cigar with a 
fancy paper-knife; this by way of emphasizing his thorough 
ease. “In fact, the People’s Electric don’t care a hoot if 
there is a campaign.” 

Jim Fleecer, who was reputed to be the finest whip- 
cracker in the political circus, possessed an entirely notice- 
able under jaw, and now that member began automatically 
to push itself forward. 

‘A toss-down, eh?” he commented, wasting no time on 
such emotions as surprise, or even curiosity. ‘‘Somebody’s 
been putting yeast in your brains.” 

“The People’s Electric is through with graft,” firmly 
announced President Horton, with great joy in the state- 
ment. “It has been bled, and milked, and sluiced to a 
fare-ye-well, and here’s where it steps out of politics.” 

Mr. Fleecer gazed on his one-time comrade and co-worker 
more in pity than in anger. 

“Why, you poor pod!” he observed. “ Who made you?’ 

“Politics,” calmly replied Mr. Horton. “I'm giving 
you the correct answer so you won't have a chance to 
spring it yourself. However, we've paid for our making, 
and the receipts are in the yellow-leather law books.” 

“Oh, that’s why you welsh?” and Mr. Fleecer now knew 
the case to be more serious than he had at first supposed. 
“You were a jolly little pal to all the boys until they stuffed 
the state, county and municipal statutes with laws and 
ordinances enough to protect you for the next million 
years. 
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Something like that,” 
grinned Ed Horton. 

Mr. Fleecer rose to his full 
angular height and looked 
down on the president of the 
People’s with the attitude of 
astern parent about to deliver 
a chastisement. 

“How much time do you 
need to change your mind?” 
he inquired. 

“Not a second,” stated 
Horton pleasantly. “Goright 
ahead and shoot off your pop- 
gun. The old style ef politics 
has gone out. The initiative 
and the referendum, to say 

nothing of the recall, a 

on the way, and they’re 

going to get you. Havea 
cigar, Jim?” 
“Don't care if I do,” 


dil 


ihe 


(MbiiNiN AW 


+ sith... 


cepted Fleecer, and lit the 





perfecto. ‘It’s too bad we 
have to soak i, Ed t 
I give you fair warning to 


wear a high collar and protect 
your neck,”’ 

Filled with this new bu 
ness worry, Jim Fleecer looked 
at his watch, jumped into } 
limousine, gave a direction to 
his chauffeur, and settled back 
in the corner to hatch. Hortoy 
was the first important rebel 
in a secession which threat- 
ened to become genera 


Horton was the pre 





manager and sole lobbyist of 
which controlled 
ht, heat and power 
in a dozen populous cities. 

Horton was an ingrate, a welsher and a traitor: also a fat 
head! Just how could Horton be handed his? Jim was 
still thinking when, at the station, he took a certain attrac- 
tive black-haired and black-eyed lady from the three-forty 
train and tucked her into the limousine and gave her a 
mighty hug and a hearty kiss. 

“Well, Tumpelly, how's Washington?” he ha 
inquired as they sped up the avenue. 

“Glorious,”” she reported; 






a company 





‘bh 


“though it really doesn’t 
seem like home any more,” and she snuggled contented] 
against his shoulder. She hesitated. ‘Cordelia says she 
wouldn't object to living in Washington if the Colonel's 
political ambitions were to lead him there.”” Then she 
waited. 

“The Colonel’s what!"’ snorted Jim: then the shade of 
business care returned. “You'd better tell Cordelia that 
the Colonel hasn't any political ambitions,”’ he gravely 
advised. “Politics this year is no place for innocent 
bystanders; it’s to be conducted from behind the pushes, 
with a gun in each hand.” 

“Cordelia is certain to be the next National President 
of the Isis Club,”” murmured Georgia with but faint. hop« 
Jim did noteven know it wasan argument. Heseemed bus 


mr 

OVERNOR WATTERSON BLOSSOM, stiff and erect 

I in his black Prince Albert, bent low over the hand ol 
the charming Cordelia and assisted her into the carriage 
behind the superbly matched grays. 

“T cannot express the happiness it gives me to welcome 
you home, my dear,” he said gallar tly. 

“I’ve missed you so much, Watt,” she returned with 
a graciousness which amounted to warmth. “I did have a 
glorious time though. Washington always seems such a 
homelike town.” 

“It is indeed a beautiful city,” the Governor co 
scientiously admitted. 


Isn’t it!’ and Cordelia’s tone was most enthusiasti 
“If your political ambitions should ever necessitate a home 
there I fancy we should be quite content.” 

“It is extremely unlikely,” smiled the Colonel, amuse 
at the absurdity of the suggestion. ‘‘My only political 
ambition is to retire from politics. At the expiration of my 
term I shall be very happy to return to our home city, to 
our friends, our books and the quiet life of gentlefolk.”’ 

Cordelia did not even blink. She realized that she had 
committed an error of speech, but it was easy of repair. 

“Of course, Watt dear, I didn’t mean that you had 
political ambitions,” she carefully corrected herself; “but 
the people have them for you; and I know your high sense 


fe 






f> 







of duty well enough to be sure that if 
United States Senate 
refuse.” 


Distress came down 


you were called to the 


you could not, as a patriotic citizen, 








upon the Colonel like a gray shadow. 
The Senate has seemed to me, in these days of the dec: 
of statesmanship, to be the least desirable of all careers,” 


he declared, hurt and 








1 regret 
“That is quite true,’’ Cordelia hastily assured him. 
‘But, Watt that is because gentlemen who have the quali 
ties of statesmanship, iluding integrity, honor and a 
high sense of duty no longer care to sacrifice their private 


interests for the country’s needs.” 
If Mrs. W ylie Miles could have heard the 
th which ¢ 


compliments to her 


sweet earnest 


this n te of all 


Miles 


to make 


Mrs. Wy'lis 


n her determinatio 


ness W orade ost 





la conveyed 
ipright husband 
would have felt quite justified i 
Cordelia the supreme head of the Isis Clubs. 
It seemed oO ne Colonel 


rity of their personal significance. 





rmed ict oO be the 


confessed. 
“You are 
eyes upon him. 


so noble, Watt 
“You would be a treme 


good in the Senate. 


She turned her round, clear 


dous influence tor 


was Dut briel. 


The Colonel's struggle 
“If duty should compel me to become a member of the 


United States Senate I should endeavor to exert such 


nfluence,”” he modestly asserted. 


That ve ry afternoon Cordelia wrote a hasty note to her 


friend, Georgia Fleecer 


On my arrival I found an 
isual spring affair, and of cour 
| I have in mind a 
I did so want 
shades brightened with crimson, 


Black hair 
, 


invita 
Pikyur 


dressn 





see my 


mauve crepe meteo 


aker immediately. 





r relieved with lavender. 


those new pa 





one ol 





but I decided that I am not 


dark enough for it. 
, 
bla t 








d ck eyes carry the combi: on so much bett 

[ found Watt waiting for me with the grays. Of course 
the dear Colonel was as hay py to see me as I was to see 
him. I was surprised to discover that his political ambitions 
seem centered on the Senate. Wouldn't it be queer if we 


Do write me what you 


should have a place Washingto1 
, I’m fairly quivering 


will wear at Mrs. Pikyune’s reception! 





with curiosity pout it 3y-the-way, I’ve been thinking 
that since you won't gt for a state presidency you might 
Ke a chairmar » on one of the important committees 
ol the national » Write me. Yours hastily, 
CORDELIA. 
By return mail Cordelia received this letter from 


Georgia 
My dearest Cordelia: What a 
When your letter came! had just 


Mrs 


strange coincidence! 
about decided on fawn and 
What a tantalizing 


ermine tor 


Pik) ines reception 










“You are Without 
Doubt the Most 


of Our 
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thought that w ! 
would take me to Washington so often! But Jim sa he 
how he could let me go 


doesn t see 





Cordelia paused and ~oKed conce rated out ¢ rhe 
window, while she |! Ked somber log oO ‘ v 
Georgia Knew hat own sole chance for one ‘ 
socially coveted chairt hips on the national e« om 
of the Isis Clubs lay in Cordelia's election to the natio 
presidenc whi seemed fair certal She knev " 
ever, that Cordelia would not accept the national pre 
aene iniess she could ‘ T ne 7 is A rere e nator 
headquarters were al? ned, ehe Kinet f rae i 
would not care for residence in W: gton unless the 
Colonels po jamt ed a er i he ( olone 
polit i! aml ‘ 1d so lar be ostered | ( orade 
ind gratified by Jim on accou Georg bu 1 
Jim did not see how he cou et Georgia go! Corde 
took a contempla e sip of her coffee and returned t é 
t eT 

I'm so glad that Mr Pil ne’s affair is to be ear 
year, as that W et me see you a ich sooner r 
prett ew m t ad ive ler 

»o there wa o dependence to be placed on Jir Fleece 

his particular e! Cordelia sighed, and glance t 

ad the 1OTINg eye i her husband fixed upon he y 

t ore iklast t 

Watt, dea she rer ed how are I ted Stats 
enators appoint 
iv 
de D ti vas er growled Jim Fleecer 
gruffly surveying his four most timate legislat 
with a trace of i hence “Wr dor somebody s 
something?’ 
‘For the same reason Jerry Conklin didn't explair ne 


powder-mill explosion,” replied Representative Binghat 
whose yellow whiskers had whitened in the adroit service 
of his constituents * Je rry Was dead.” 

I'm not willing to concede that we're all dead ones 


put in State tor Curt, a small, dry man who, by long 


practice, 
“But you handed us a terrific 
} the parent stem of 


vear. We've 


the times varied 


senate 





could whisper effectively the length of a « 


jolt, Jim Ed Horton has 
the campaign 


orridor 


‘ 





een OT hha 





merely added more or less branches to him as 


‘That's history retorted the hard-jawed Fleecer 
‘I didn’t take a three-hour train ride to mou What | 
want is some way to spank Horton, and lead him bac! 


sobbing, into the party fold. Haven't you anything uj} 


your slee ve, Jones? 
Plain Joe Jones, a 8s! apelessly heavy person who wore 


low, turn-down collars and ready-tied plaid cravats, s} 


his head and moved into the corner of the little café sitting 


room. 


He seemed singularly resti 








l'rouble i we ve sewed ourselves 
speculated Howell Daniel i 
state senator who ran to exclusive 
Wonderful Woman ' } 
Times!” haberdashery i spotiess line He 
must have nad some i asalLla bie 
qua es, because he had bee oO 
10u elected in spite of his parted 
goatee. “We've been so maudlin wit! 
z titude to Horto we ve ot y 
le that he wants 
We might repeal a fe ‘ ! 
posed Bingham, fingering hopefully 
! beard Y i more l lé 
iggestior 
It's a bad play,” objected Fleecer 
besides, Horton sat up nights with 
the statute bool for about two 
months before he ce led to hand ut 
the bone Jone ! mu think of 
something? 

Plair oe Jones Kept il otlice be- 
cause he was One of the Comm« 
People, shook his head moodily l 
moved over to the end of the table 
He had not come for a drink, because 


he shoved back his scarcely touched 
beer to 


Fleecer looked at him in per 


make room tor ft 


glass of 


eibows, 





plexity for a lew mint and then he 
grinned. 
‘Let’s all go up to Joe’s rooms,”” he 


said and led the way to the door 


: Take off your coat, Joe,’ Fleecer 
crisply ordered when they had reached 

» - a 

* the Jones apartments, and Jones, 


already starting to do that very thing 
hung his coat on a wardrobe doorknob. 
Thus metamorphosed, Plain 


room. Before, he had looked creased 
and uncouth, but now in his clear 
shirtsleeves, with red plaid 


garters round his thick arms, he 


white 


Jones began walking up and down the 


ships which need protectior 
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th tne t 
rway rrr D ‘ ‘ 
ihe re r ne ew al 
} ed thou horse-| 
rhe ttie dry Curt, who Ww he qu 
hem all, gave a prolonged low I 
Fleecer who had been silting or rhe 
lenly and leaned against the 
turned something over his n 
What about it?” asked Dani 
I lias he was caul l 
lurn it into electr replied 
ij 1daown with tf t is benind IT 
the current used the stale tab 
cost { ol ime; 
There Wa ‘ ence t 
itesme! hen present co lered 
ld do to the People’s Electric and 
l e ary Curt w he first bre 
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good enough to ¢ o Horton w j 
Not your ! ‘ mwwied Fle ‘ 
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for a minute. Neither did it please Representative Plain 
Joe Jones, nor State Senators Daniels and Curt, nor Jim 
Fleever. Least of all did it please President Horton of 
the People’s Electric Company! 

Horton’s eye had no more than caught the headlines 
than, with his mouth full of muffin, he rushed to the 
telephone and chokingly called for Jim Fleecer’s number. 

“For the love of Mike, call off the dog!”’ he yelled. 

“Nice Towser, isn’t he?” returned Jim, who had his 
apkin in his hand and had been enjoying a very hearty 
breakfast indeed. “‘I'm some busy today, but if you'd 
like to see me I might call round next week.” 

Stop on your way down town!” urged Horton, who was 
varm and moist. “I’m anxious about the campaign.” 

With coy reluctance the grinning Fleecer at last con- 
ented to call, and did so, and brought away with him a 
large and negotiable installment of Horton’s assurance of 
party fealty. Fleecer thereupon duly reported this interest- 
ing circumstance to certain actively concerned parties in 
the state capital and, three days later, he went up to see 
them. 

“You're whooping it up too strong about this electric 

ill,”’ he remonstrated, surprised to find his confréres more 
or less chalk-faced 

Whooping it up!” objected Daniels, who was the pub- 
licity man. “Good Lord, Jim, we can’t stop it! The pub- 

crazy about it! We've had to put on extra carriers for 

the state house mail.”’ 
It's the infernal newspapers,”’ dry little Curt pointed 
it They've yelled graft abeut every private and public 


ric corporation until the people believe it.” 

Aside from that there isn’t a manufacturer or private 

consumer in the state who doesn’t want his electrical bills 
it in half,”’ added Bingham; but Plain Joe Jones, walking 
iolently up and down the room in his shirtsleeves, said 
yothing 

Overplayed it, eh?’ mused Fleecer, straddling a chair 

and lighting a cigar. ‘ Well, we'll have to choke it some 
yay or other. Horton has come across fatter than ever, 

id all the other weak sisters are now strong in the faith. 
lhe thing to do tis to smother that bill as soon as possible 

nd stick it away, ready to haul out again the first time 
Horton acts peevish.” 

“No chance,” promptly advised Curt. ‘The public will 
ollow the bill into every committee and out again, into 
every pigeon-hole, desk drawer and deposit vault, and 
hey’ll never stop hollering till it’s passed.” 


growled Fleecer, whose primal 
natinct in every case was to grab the bull by the horns, 

“Then you'll have an entire new legislature; all dubs 
vhom it will take four terms to round up and put in decent 
vorking shape,”” announced Curt. 

Fleecer stood up by his chair, so that he could bend 

ver them. It was quite true that the good old lucrative 
profession of polities had fallen on parlous days, with freak 
ew ideas of government sweeping the country; but this 
was no time for whimperi v. 

You're the rankest bunch of quitters I ever saw out- 
ide of a professional boxing tournament,” he scornfully 
observed. ‘There has to be a way out of this and we have 
to find it quick. Jones, how about you?” 


“Suppose you don’t?” 


The much worrk ! Jones turned with deep creases on 
his brow and held both broad hands aloft. Even with his 
coat off, this muddle was 
past him 

Then it’s up to me,” de- 
cided Fleecer soberly, and 


valked out. 


vi 


yWE. k rills, you owe 
me a walloping,”’ con 
fessed Fleecer on his return 
from the capital 

You forgot to send Cor- 
delia those roses!”’ charged 
Georgia, much provoked; 
then with quick sympathy, 
she knew that he was fond 


f Cordelia, “ You must hav 


had a hard day 
i did until I started 
home he replied with some 
mplacency as he slipped his 
irm round her and walked 
nto the library. “I was 


lucky enough to find the 
lrawing room unoccupied, 
i had three good hours in 
the train to mull things over 
by myself. I say, Dixie, how 
would you like to go to the 
ipital with me, and deliver 
those roses yourself , 
“Why don’t you ask me if 


I like candy, or new bonnets, 


as ny! 


or you?” she gayly chided 
him. “Of course I'll go.” 


His eyes twinkled as he sought words to hint his simple 
information. ‘I know you'll be anxious to tell Cordelia 
that any selfishness I may have felt, about your accepting 
that chairmanship of your national club committee, is 
now removed.” 

Georgia blushed as she realized that he was laughing 
at her, but she was too highly pleased with the news that 
Cordelia could go to Washington to make even a pretense 
at being offended. She jumped up and kissed him by way 
of thanks. 

“Cordelia will be so delighted,” she demurely declared, 
and once more she searched his face. “‘And the rest of 
the message?”’ 

“Nothing at all, Tumpelly,” chuckled Jim. “Give 
Cordelia my best, and tell her to pass some along to the 
Colonel.” He paused to chuckle again as he saw that 
Georgia was still waiting. “I rather sympathize with 
the Colonel just now. He has a hard stunt ahead of him.” 

“Officially?’’ correctly guessed Georgia. 

“Yes,” replied Jim. ‘“‘There’s a bill coming up which 
should be vetoed, in the face of popular approval; and 
once the Colonel sees it in the right light, I know he'll 
do it.” 

“Oh! What bill is it?” 

“The Reservoir Electric: Bill.” 

“Why should it be vetoed?” 

Jim beamed on her with admiration as he framed the 
reason into concise parliamentary language. 

“It is an entering wedge into government control 
which, if forced far enough, would throw all our industries 
into the hands of politics, already too powerful; it would 
destroy the individual enterprise by which we have become 
a great commercial nation, and would reduce our most 
ambitious citizens to the ranks of mere employees.”’ 

“Say that again,” requested Georgia with a little crease 
on her brow; “‘or maybe you'd better write it.” 


vil 


EORGIA handed her wraps to Cordelia’s maid with the 

friendliness of a frequent visitor. ‘I’m just dying to tell 

you the news. Jim says that when you go to Washington 
he’s going to buy me a mileage book of my own.” 

The slight contraction of Cordelia’s round eyes looked 
like pain, but it was not. 

“He’s always doing something nice,’ she dimpled. 
“He'll be out to dinner, I hope?” 

“I’m afraid not,” regretted Georgia. ‘‘He’s very busy 
just now. It seems that there’s some sort of bill up here 
which he believes would be very bad for the people, and it’s 
ulmost certain to pass.” 

“Oh!” said Cordelia, studying Georgia thoughtfully. 
“What bill is it?” 

“The Reservoir Electric Bill. Jim says that if it i 
passed it will probably be vetoed.” 

“Why?” and Cordelia bent upon Georgia the attention 
of one who means to remember accurately. 

Georgia fixed her eyes concentratedly on the chandelier. 

“It is an entering wedge into government control which, 
if forced far enough, would throw all our industries into the 
hands of politics, already too powerful; it would destroy 
the individual enterprise by which we have become a great 
commercial nation, and would reduce our most ambitious 
citizens to the ranks of mere employees.” 
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“Oh, I must tell the Colonel!” decided Cordelia: imme- 
diately. She picked up one of the roses Georgia had brought 
and leoked at it thoughtfully. “If he hasn’t already seen 
what a bad thing this bill will be he’ll be glad to find it out; 
for he is so very conscientious. But I’m afraid I might for- 
get some of those splendid things you said about it just 
now. Say it again, Georgia, and I'll jot it down.” Quite 
eagerly she went over to her desk. 


viii 
(5 IVERNOR WATTERSON BLOSSOM sat in his big, 
dim library, entirely surrounded by books and papers; 
and he was bolt upright, inscribing stiff words most labori- 
ously with a stiff pen, when Cordelia entered, in the most 
ravishing of all her little home evening gowns. 

“‘T hope I am not interrupting some official work, Watt,’ 
she apologized in her most limpid of voices. 

The Colonel had straightened instantly to his feet, on 
his first knowledge that she was entering the room, and 
now he bowed profoundly as he took her hand and assisted 
her to a seat. 

“Tf I were at work upon the most momentous document 
possible in my career,”’ he earnestly assured her, “‘I should 
be charmed by such an agreeable interruption.” 

“You dear old Watt!" smiled Cordelia with genuine 
admiration. “I never knew any one so instantaneous and 
infallible with pretty speeches.” 


“Tt is because my heart is on my tongue when I speak to 
you,” he went on. ‘ However, to return to the matter of 
interruption. The paper upon which | am engaged i 
merely a thesis on variations of vertebre, for the next 
meeting of the Darwin Club.” 

“T shouldn't call that unimportant,” Cordelia immedi 
ately answered him. “In fact, it seems to me that all your 
work is full of purpose. I’ve been taking quite an interest 
in it, in my poorly informed way; the bills before the 
legislature, and such things. I've been tremendously 
fascinated by the one called the Reservoir Electric Bill.” 

The Colonel, settling back in his chair, removed his 
eye-glasses and dangled them reflectively from his thumb 
and forefinger. 

“That is a stupendous undertaking, ar 
to attract the attention of any intellig 
stated, somewhat pleased with the fact that a project so 





1 one calculated 





nt person,” he 


monumental should be broached in his administration. 

“It is big,” she conceded. ‘* But is it a good bill, Watt?” 

“T have not yet digested it thoroughly,” confessed the 
Colonel who, pained to tind that he had so littk influence 
on legislation, seldom bothered about understanding bills 
until it came time for him to sign them. 

“I’m so sorry you haven't examined into the merits of 
this one,”’ continued Cordelia, puckering her lips into an 
adorable roundness as she paused for a moment of thought 
“because I was anxious to learn your opinion of its eco 
nomic desirability. To my mind it is very dangerous.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Colonel, shocked into a sense 
of his responsibility. “In what way?” 

Cordelia’s round eyes gazed concentratedly at the 
chandelier. 

“It is an entering wedge into government control which, 
if forced far enough, would throw all our industries into the 
hands of politics, already too powerful; it would destroy 
the individual enterprise by which we have become a great 
commercial nation,and would 
reduce our most ambitious 
citizens to the ranks of mere 
employees.” 

“Cordelia, you amaze 
me!” and the Colonel was 
now sitting exactly perpen- 
dicular. “You are without 
doubt the most wonderful 
woman of our times! I had 
no idea that you were even 
interested in these great prob- 
lems of political and social 
economy, yet never have | 
heard so unanswerable ar 
argument against govern- 
ment control sotersely put. I 
shall look into this bill’; and 
he went over to his files for a 
copy of it. 

“There should be some 
power to prevent such in- 
jurious legislation,” stated 
Cordelia earnestly as the 
Colonel bent over his files. 

He turned to her with his 
gray goatee straight out. 

“There is,” he said; “‘the 
veto!” 


x 
H, JOY! At thirteen and 
one-half minutes past 
eleven every political re- 
porter in the state capital 
Continued on Page 26 
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the land had been fenced illegally, and 
how after many years the matter had been 
made public officially. He deprecated 
any connivance on the part of the com- 
mittee with this larceny of public domain, 
referred feelingly to the rights of the peo- 
ple in the matter and was logical and force- 
ful. It was a good speech. Byron backed 
him up in a fifteen-minute talk. 

The members of the committee sat smok- 
ing, looking rather bored, and when Marsh 
had finished with the threat that he would 
present a rainority report on the bill, dis- 
close its iniquity to the country and make 
a fight on the floor of the House, they 
grinned. After Byron had finished the 
chairman asked if any other member of 
the committee had anything to say. He 
was rather contemptuous about it. No 
other member said anything, except 
Rambo, who cried: “ Vote!” 

The vote was taken and a favorable 
report on the bill was ordered, with every 
member in the affirmative except Marsh, 

tyron, and Rochester, who wavered a bit, 
but finally joined Marsh and Byron. The 
remaining business was quickly transacted 
and the committee adjourned. 

“Take your medicine, Marsh,’ admon- 
ished Rambo as they walked out. 

That afternoon Senator Paxton strolled 
over to the House, went in and sat down 
beside Marsh, who was listening to a debate on an appro 
priation bill, Marsh saw him coming and braced himself 
for the encounter. 

Paxton was genial and affable. He apparently didn’t 
have a care in the world. He teetered back and forth in 
the chair he had taken and nodded to Marsh. 

“T just happened by and thought I'd revisit the scenes 
of my former triumphs,” he said. “ Haven't seen much of 


—" 


you lately. How are you?” 

‘Fine,”’ Marsh replied; “but pretty busy.” 

Paxton smiled again. “It seems,”’ he said pleasantly, 
“that I didn’t do such a stroke of business after all when 
i got you a place on the Lands Committee.” 

“What do you mean?” Marsh asked, his face hardening. 

“Oh,” the senator replied, as if it were a matter of slight 
consequence, “I imagined you were regular and would play 
the game. They tell me you're kicking against a bill that 
is calculated to help some very good friends of ours out 
of a hole,” 

‘It's a dishonest bili.” 

“Tush, tush, Marsh!” said Paxton gently. “‘ Remember 
what I told you about branding things dishonest simply 
because you don't agree with them. That's too cheap for 
you. Now, as I understand it, the Government hasn't had 
this land for years and these fellows intend to straighten it 
all out. They are friends of ours, you know, and it is up to 
us to help them. What do you intend to do?” 

“*] shall make a minority report on the bill and carry my 
fight to the floor of the House.” 

“Marsh,” said the senator, “did you ever by any chance 
watch one of those big steamrollers at work fixing the 
asphalt in this town? Well, my son, you'll look and feel as 
if one of those rollers the biggest one—had run over you 
and squashed you into the tar by the time they get through 
with you.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” protested Marsh. 
“T feel it my duty to oppose this bill.” 

“Far be it from me to interfere with your sense of duty 
in this trifling matter further than to suggest that there is 
a higher duty concerned than you seem to have discovered. 
I refer to your duty to yourself, to your career, to your stay 
in public life. This bill is an unimportant matter and the 
organization is for it 

“TI fail to see why it is so unimportant when all the 
machinery of this Congress seems to be moving to get it 
through,” said Marsh 

“Oh, well,” smiled Paxton, “it’s all in the viewpoint, of 
course. If you think you cannot possibly exist without 
getting a little notoriety out of your opposition to this bill 
I don't know that anything | can say will prevent you from 
taking the jump. I merely wanted to warn you that it will 
be held up against you. The organization doesn’t forget.”’ 

“I'll take my chances,” said Marsh, 

“Well and good; only why not leave the reservation on 
something that’s worth while? Why piddle around on this 
little bill instead of grabbing a big issue?” 

‘This is big enough. It has the machine back of it.” 

“Good luck to you,” said Paxton cheerily as he rose to 
go. “T’ll come over to hear your speech. I suppose you 
are going to make a speech?” 

‘I surely am,” replied Marsh, and Paxton walked 
jauntily away. 

Byron and Rochester joined Marsh in a vigorous minor- 
ity report on the bill, a report that condemned it unspar- 
ingly. The majority report was brief. It recommended 
the passage of the bill, but gave no special reason except 
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that the committee thought the measure just and equitable. 
The bill went on the calendar, and one afternoon was 
called up by the chairman of the committee. Marsh had 
been preparing himself. He had worked hard over a speech 
and he was ready. He moved the substitution of the 
minority for the majority report, and the question came 
on the substitution. Three hours were allotted for debate, 
an hour and a half to each side, and Marsh rose. 

He was in fine form. He had determined to make a 
great effort. Word had gone out that the majority was 
squabbling over a bill, and there was a good attendance 
of members, while the press gallery held a large number of 
correspondents who had come in to see if there was an 
interesting paragraph in this fight of a young member 
against the organization. He spoke for his full hour and a 
half. He explained the bill, showed its crookedness, went 
into the history of landgrabbing in the West, scored the 
landgrabbers, was cautious in his references to the com- 
mittee, but made it plain enough that the organization was 
for the bill for political reasons, because the landgrabbers 
were strong politically, and his peroration was the best 
thing he had ever done. It was eloquent, but not flowery. 
It was delivered with much dramatic force and with all the 
elocutionary graces at his command. 

Marsh’s references to the dangers he was braving, dangers 
of opposition from the organization of his own party, were 
loudly cheered, especially when he exclaimed fervently that 
he knew he was right, and that he was content to leave his 
case in the hands of the highest court—the people. 

The chairman of the committee used only fifteen min- 
utes of his time, explaining the bill and laying stress on the 
fact that all but three members of the committee were for 
it, as the report showed. Then he asked for the question. 

There was a demand for a division and tellers were 
appointed. Although a good many of the Democrats voted 
with Marsh on the broad general theory that it is always 
good politics to help along discord in the opposition, Marsh 
rallied only a dozen members of his own party and 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The majority report was 
adopted and the House went into consideration of the bill. 
Debate was perfunctory and the bill was passed without a 
division. Marsh left soon after his defeat. Rambo caught 
up with him in the corridor. 

“Well,” said Rambo, “you see what happened. That 
little episode sets you back into the nine hole all right.” 

“I don’t give a damn!" exclaimed 
Marsh. 

“But you will in a week or so,” insisted 
Rambo—“after you wake up.” 

Marsh was well pleased with himself 
next morning. The Washington corre- i 
spondents of the big papers in his state had ' 
been to see him and had sent out stories 
praising him for his fight, and the Wash- 
ington papers each gave a column to 
it. Marsh's particular newspaper friend 
told him the correspondents had handled 
the story quite generously, and when the 
New York papers came Marsh saw they 
each had dispatches on it, ranging in 
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length from a quarter of a column in 
the papers that supported the Admin- 
istration to a full column in the oppo- 
sition papers. 

However many of his friends in the 
organization told him he had ruined 
himself by his protest, and as the news- 
paper mention of his fight ceased in 
the news columns on the second day, 
he was rather downcast and wondered 
if he had made a mistake. A few days 
later the press-clipping bureaus began 
to send him clippings of the editorial 
comment throughout the country on 
the fight, and he took heart again. He 
was almost universally supported and 
commended for his stand. 


x1I 


RS. MARSH had been in themem- 
y\ bers’ gallery in the House on the 
day her husband made his speech, and 
was much elated over his success as an 
orator, although downcast because of 
the trifling results he obtained. She regained her confi- 
dence when she read the newspaper clippings, and quoted 
to her friends several of the editorial paragraphs that 
referred to Marsh as a “‘sturdy and independent young 
member who will make his mark” as if she had inspired 
the whole proceeding. The fact was she had advised against 
it on the one occasion when Marsh took her into his con- 
fidence. Mrs. Marsh was already experienced enough in 
Washington affairs to know the value of regularity, and 
she was slavish in her observance of the social conventions. 

The Marshes had found the new hotel to be stiffer and 
more formal than the Bruxton, which simply denoted, to 
the mind of Mrs. Marsh, that it was advanced socially over 
the Bruxton, and she cultivated assiduously the women 
who lived in the hotel. There were several wives of senator 
there, and the wives of representatives she met in th 
hotel were distinctly more fashionable than those at the 
other place. They had given a reception or two, and Mrs 
Marsh was planning one for herself. She had assisted at 
another of Mrs. Paxton’s affairs, this time not a state 
function, and she felt she was gradually coming into 
her own. 

She was firm in her conviction that the future of Marsh 
lay largely in her hands, and she was determined to push 
him forward by pushing herself forward. She had heard 
stories of extremely clever wives who had advanced the 
positions of their husbands by their genius at entertaining, 
their knowledge of politics and their skill at getting influ- 
ential persons at work, and she resolved to emulate these 
shining examples. People told her of the wife of one of the 
army officers, who had not only kept her husband stationed 
in Washington on departmental duty for ten years, but had 
secured several promotions for him, because she was smart 
enough to seek the wives of his superiors socially and 
to pay constant court to those who could help her in her 
campaign and could recommend her husband for promo- 
tion and detached duty. They related instances of social 
influence that had reached the White House even, and 
told tales of dinners where great men gathered at charm- 
ing boards and discussed affairs of state, while the hostess 
advanced her husband because of what she came to know 
and the advice she could give him of forthcoming event 

All this was sweet music to the ears of Mrs. Marsh, who 
felt she was capable of as much as any woman who 
lived in Washington. She had faith in her husband. She 
was thoroughly selfish about it, however, for she had no 
idea of remaining in the background. She resolved to tri- 
umph with him. She would be the great Mrs. Marsh 
the wife of the great Mr. Marsh. She was talking i: 
this strain one afternoon to Mrs. Lyster, a sweet and 
motherly woman, the 
wife of a senator, who 
had lived in Washington 
for twenty years, and 
who preferred books 
tosociety, and the com- 
panionship of a few 
other women of her 
own age to the general 
rout, although she 
was punctilious in her 
observance of those 
social duties that 
devolved upon her. 

**Yes,”” said Mrs. 
Lyster, “I have heard 
those stories ever since 
I have been in Wash- 
ington, and I have no 
doubt some of them 
are true. But I have 
found it to be the gen- 
eral rule that a wife, 
in this atmosphere, can 
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| 1 i g go care of him rather motive ineverything that happens in Washingtor re re M : ‘ A becau ‘ 
than by trying to advance hin If a womar Keeps her your well-know ndependent principles there Was a t ‘ the | t wile, al had receive ! m h 
a | husband ina cheerful frame of mi 1, looks after his com gentle sarcasn bout this that made Marsh winc« ) ect ‘ t 
hi { fort, sees that he is well fed and mothers him. she w io ot pre 1 bre g bread witl leade ‘ M Marsh was {i gw he respo I ‘ She | 
! more toward advancing him than she will } ntriguing »enate, who is ‘ a fine fellow but a w j ‘ ‘ ‘ the rT j t ad ke 
‘ 4 hrough social efforts or otherwise “Of course not stey-nmered Mars} - ‘ 
1 Mrs. Marsh looked shocked “Oh. 1 s broke the senat do : “ , gy the 
5 i “Tl am juite well aware continued Mrs, Lyster com sell SO ser is If he d t war Lo met ‘ ‘ ¥ 
j lortably, “that this isn’t the present-day) view or the ou there he wouldn't as uu He isn't tr ‘ puta ade 
i! y lngton View, but it has been 1 y experience that ir thing over or yu You are one of a Di i > you ‘ Once, t r the f ‘ e! 
‘ most cases these strivings on the part of w st \ “a t ‘ ‘ 
, ‘ their husbands are 
(¢ ind as for the sake 
a! ambitious to shine } ‘ l 
} of her husba i l 
) oman who a 
d adoing tor her husba ere ‘ ( 
Why, Mrs. I ' 
; hink that is true ‘ New Yor} 
: elfish in the case ‘ ‘ ‘ 
! if the backgr« ‘ 
My : va 
; r — 
PF a | 
' h no politics , 
| 10 hing that mane ; 
Hi ortabie, air! bec 
" i his cheerfulnes } rm 
1 in’t hely Ss} 
} ‘ . 
nere tor a lengt! " 7 
N« or ( tant ‘ ad 
ao a8 aman; butt re ; 
make him feel! ( i f 
pende e on he i and 
! kes no difference ‘ 
how much rr t the m 
f may be praised, hoy he f 
mar may flatter awe een eer 
him tor some accon v ‘ ‘ r 
plishment or some to st } econd 
speech or some t re it 4 
tior if the one the t br ig? 
womar 1 *O)} I ithe Ne Yor 
piffle! he he ‘ d 
comes to her, all the ! rod | the to 
rest of the adulatior Marsh, 1 y 
counts tor nothing nin is a t | nt 
Conversely, if ever ing Re ] ! 
body condemns and ” eW He 
the one woman tell ilso met se il ser 
- him it 1 vell, that t« he | rr 
he has icceeded iM 
despite the almost There w Th 
iniversal verdict he f good fell 
walks down thestreet ove t (ine f 
with his chest throw? the New York } 
out and his head hig! ne en had a ‘ 
In the air, for noth ‘ ‘ t f 
ing else matters. \ ser hor 
That, I assume,” she Marsh |} be 
j concluded, “‘ is heresy 
























read { 
in the present day, e of e | 
and especially in the eade " yre 
Y present Washington powe ecited a lor 
; day, but it is my humo poet 
opinion. Shall we yre P ' tor 
have some tea?” eflect ind M 
| Mrs. Marsh did in 
i } not tell her husband me } eng ‘ 
{ of the old-fashioned © lee ' } j 
‘ti views of Mrs. Lyster, one ot he f 
nl although she did re- a ’ 
: mark that she con- He Was Logical and Forceful. It Was a Good Speech | ‘ ‘ 
sidered Mrs. Lyster ere he ’ 
archaic in her ideas. “‘ Wt vy?” asked Marsh. “IT thought It may be that we organization fellows are villains tm: Import, and Ked a t f ere ‘ 
ter was an extremely cultured woman.” be, I say—certainly the uplifters claim we are; but I'll let as the Capitol. The 1 who « 1 ge é 
J said Mrs. Marsh, aismissing the subject, she you In on one thing, and that is that we're cheerful. humar on another tr et me ‘ ere 
) urlous, Out-ol-date oint.”” interesting villains and a darned sight better lot of fello ey I et r elere t 
4 h was living from hand to mouth. He had just than the crowd you are preparing to train with, and that Marsh had expecte ‘ é 
- about enough money to pay his current « xpenses, which goes for every human attribute, too, even if some of i had prepared } f ‘ ‘ } 
included some her heavy dress lls of Mrs. Marsh’s. can’t see that the cour try is going to wreck and ruir might be « ‘ er ¢ ‘ 
) ( He thought once or twice of taking a flyer in the stock because we are ir power. It isn’t necessary to be a grouct { } ece ‘ ‘ 
i market, but he was deterred by his lack of knowledge of or a recluse Just because you think you are a fine vou v the ser 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ é 
‘ inside conditions. Rambo was polit but made no advances. inspired crusader, although most of you are bot! And it soon as the ere ‘ ‘ 
f Marsh felt he had alienated Rambo as well as Senator isn't necessary to associate exclusively wit} our ow? Look here. ( - | 
Paxton by his action on the land bill, and was greatly sur kind, which seems to be the rule, although I must confess 
prised one morning to find in his mail a card from the that it is only among your own kind you'll find persons N ‘ ‘ 
, leader of the Senate asking Marsh to dine with hin who will take you as serious! as you take yourselve | ‘ ‘ 
Marsh couldn't understand that. He went over to the wt fh may be the reason Ul course ou'll accept the i er ‘ ‘ 
Senate and asked Senator Paxton wh t meant tatio You'll find a lot of good fellows there. men wor ooring ’ 
, “It is he wants you to have dinner with him. I knowing, whether you agree with them or not r y La ‘ ‘ 
{ should gather from the invitation,” said Paxton. myself rule } her 
“But why?” accepted. When he told Mrs. Marsh she was So they dr to tha sit h chee M 
4 “Lordy! Lordy!” laughed Paxton; “have you got into much cast down because it was to be a men’s dinner and felt t} he ‘ f é 
that condition of mind where you suspect an ulterior she couldn't go, but, she asserted, she was quite certain the Continued on Page 34 
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The Lesson of Our Exports 


THE Dingley Tariff Act was passed sixteen years ago 
this summer and the Payne-Aldrich Act changed it 
very little. Since that time our exports have risen from 
one billion dollars to two and a half billions; but exports 
{ foodstuffs whether crude or wholly or partly prepared 
for use--have actually decreased. Of manufactures 
excluding wholly or partiy manufactured foodstuffs—we 
exported three hundred and ten million dollars’ worth 
sixteen years ago; but in the fiscal year just closed we 
exported decidedly more than a billion dollars’ worth. 

In the first year of the Dingley Law foodstuffs amounted 
almost to one-half our total exports. Last year they 
amounted to less than one-fifth. In 1897 manufactures 
were but little over one-quarter of total exports; they are 
now almost one-half. In exports of manufactures since 
1900 the United States has gained one hundred and ten 
per cent, Germany eighty-seven per cent, France seventy- 
one per cent, Great Britain sixty-nine per cent. All the 
other countries pay much lower wages than we do, yet in 
relative gains we decidedly beat any of them. Our exports 
of manufactures to Europe have almost doubled in cight 
years. We are selling the countries of North and South 
America practically three times as much manufactures as 
we dia eight years ago 

hese immense gains in exports of manufactures have 
been made under wide-open competition with every other 
country. We pay higher wages, meet all comers on an 
even footing and pay the freight besides. In view of which 
the cry that a reduction of duties from the present forty 
per cent level to about thirty per cent will ruin manufac- 
turing in this country seems excessively absurd. 


Theoretical Competition 


HE Union Pacitic holds stock of the Southern Pacific, a 

“parallel and competing” line. The Pennsylvania holds 
stock of the parallel and competing Baltimore & Ohio. 
This situation is intolerable to the law because it tends 
powerfully to prevent competition. Attorney-General and 
Federal Court have agreed to an exchange so that Union 
Pacific shall hold stock of the far-off Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania shall hold stock of the far-off Southern 
Pacific.. This is entirely satisfactory to the law; but the 
actual position of the four railroads with respect to 
competition remains just what it was before. 

A prime interest of the Union Pacific is to maintain 
stable railroad rates. That is a prime interest of the 
Pennsylvania also. That either railroad would vote its 
stock in another railroad for the purpose of bringing on a 
rate war, no matter how remote from its own immediate 
As a stockholder in the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Union Pacific will be just as anxious 
that that road maintain rates as the Pennsylvania was. 
And the same is true in the case of the Pennsylvania and 
the Southern Pacific. 

The Government's attack upon Union Pacific’s stock 
nterest in Southern Pacific has occupied the courts and 
the Department of Justice for more than five years. At 
the end the situation with respect to competition is practi- 
cally what it was at the beginning. The courts may shift 


territory, is unbelievable. 





stock certificates from one hand to another; but they 
cannot alter the fundamental condition that the owners of 
the stocks— whoever they may be—find it more profitable 
to codperate than to compete. 


Modern Sanctuary 


T WAS not until the reign of James the First that right 

of sanctuary was abolished in England for all crimes. 
In the good Plantagenet days the most abominable felon 
had only to reach a church. Officers of the law could 
come to the door and parley with him, but not seize sim. 
If he confessed bis crime and took an oath to go into life- 
long exile he was dressed in a penitent’s garb, a cross was 
put in his hand, and he was turned loose upon the highway 
headed toward the nearest seaport. The officers dared 
not touch him, although there was no security that he 
would not throw off his penitent’s dress and return to 
throat-cutting the moment he was out of their sight. If 
he refused to confess and abjure the realm the constables 
might lay siege to the church and starve him out; but 
they could not go in and arrest him. He might steal 
through their guard at night; but usually when the pinch 
of hunger came he confessed, abjured and walked forth 
free. Naturally sanctuary was sometimes violated by 
enraged pursuers. More often the penitent was seized 
when he had got a little way from the church and 
summarily lynched. ‘ 

Thus punishment of crime largely resolved itself into 
a simple footrace. The prime question was whether the 
criminal could beat the constables to a given goal. The 
secondary question was whether, when he had won accord- 
ing to the rules, he would go free or be lynched. As 
many escaped, those who were caught were punished with 
terrible severity-—the idea being to offset a given bulk of 
crime by a given bulk of punishment. 

We have vastly refined that crude system; but we still 
retain the basic element of a game which the criminal is 
privileged to win if he can on technical points, and we 
still seek to offset a given amount of crime by a given 
amount of punishment, instead of dealing with each caught 
criminal as an individual human being. 


The Passing Choo-Choo Train 


ROBABLY to the children of many people now living 

a steam locomotive will be as much of a curiosity as a 
spinning wheel is to us. In this country and Europe 
engineers are busier each day studying electrical operation 
of railroads, not as a theoretical possibility but as a 
practical problem of the moment. On both continents 
plans for electrification of long stretches of road —-usually 
mountain divisions—are definitely under way or have 
already been put into effect. 

The reason is simple: Electricity of late years has 
proved the more fertile soil for invention. Agiven quantity 
of brain power applied to electricity gets a better harvest 
than when applied to steam. Cost of electrical operation 
has been falling much more rapidly than cost of steam 
operation, because there have been more inventions and 
discoveries in the one field than in the other. In fact, the 
big improvements in development of tractive power of late 
have occurred with the electric motor and the internal- 
combustion engine rather than with steam. And as long 
as it continues more profitable to think about something 
else, steam will be on the declining hand. Already wher- 
ever current can be delivered at less than a cent a kilowatt 
hour the question of abandoning steam for electricity is a 
practical one, and that condition tends to become more 
general. 

Comparatively speaking, the steam locomotive has 
become a standpatter. Measured by the advance of ideas 
in other tractive fields, it is a moss-backed conservative. 
It looks backward more than forward, and unless some- 
thing revolutionizes it it must go to the scrapheap. 


A Landlord’s Luck 


VERY notable British subject died recently, and the 
London newspapers, especially those of Conservative 
tendencies, recounted his merits and achievements at 
much length. Twice, it appears, he displayed intellectual 
gifts of a surpassing order—in 1886 by voting against 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and some eight or nine years 
ago by predicting that internal combustion engines would 
be used in ships. For the rest he was a well-behaved, 
industrious gentleman, who sat in the House of Commons 
several years as a matter of course and took a keen interest 
in yachting. A good man undoubtedly, and a very great 
one, because he happened to be born the son of a duke and 
by inheritance was the largest landowner in England. It 
is calculated that at his demise he held one million five 
hundred thousand acres of the earth’s arable surface, which 
duly descend to the new duke and his heirs and assigns 
forever. 
A true abstract of title to that million and a half acres 
would be one of the most interesting documents imaginable. 
It would show how in dim pre-Conquest times such and 
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such thanes began to assert a qualified private right to it; 
to what muscular captains William parceled it out; what 
monarchs gave a wood here and a meadow there to male 
and female favorites; how Sir This and Baron That 
bequeathed parts of it to the church, for charity and the 
repose of their souls; how the Tudors took it away from 
the church and bestowed it upon their friends; how for a 
full thousand years whim, chance and custom have handed 
it over to everybody—except the laborious persons who 
actually tilled it. 


The Glass:-Owen Bill 


| by pricy mutual savings banks out of account, about 
three-fifths of the commercial banking power of the 
United States lies outside of the national banking system. 
There are over sixteen thousand state banking institutions, 
with over a billion dollars’ capital and surplus and seven 
and a half billions of individual deposits. 

It is exceedingly doubtful that many of these state insti- 
tutions will join in the Federal system proposed by the 
Glass-Owen Banking Bill. The principal objections are: 
First, the enormous power vested in seven political appoint- 
ees constituting the reserve board; second, that a bank 
joining in the scheme must invest one-fifth of its capital 
in stock that can never pay more than five per cent. 

The scheme proposed by the Glass-Owen Bill can be 
worked without the codperation of state banks. It would 
still effect a dependable rediscount market for commercial 
paper. With only the national banks joining, there could 
be no such breakdown of the country’s banking system as 
occurred six years ago. But any scheme of bank coiérdina 
tion which is so little attractive to the banks themselves 
that a majority of them hold aloof from it falls decidedly 
short of the ideal. A more liberal and confiding temper 
toward the banks would improve the bill. 


Taxing Cotton Futures 


HE Democratic caucus of the Senate proposed, as an 

amendment to the tariff bill, to tax cotton futures one- 
tenth of a cent a pound. Numberless bills aimed at 
futures and short-selling have been before Congress: but 
this seems to be the most serious threat to repress specu- 
lation by law that has yet emanated from Washington. 

At present prices for cotton the tax would amount nearly 
to one per cent—being many times heavier than the tax 
New York State imposes on stock transfers and nearly 
twice as heavy as the London stock transfer tax. Neither 
the New York nor the London tax has ever materially 
discouraged speculation; but the cotton tax might. Cotton 
futures are quoted in hundredths of a cent; so on a com 
plete transaction—buying and selling—this tax would 
impose a twenty-point handicap on the gamester. When 





would be negligible, but the ordinary scalper would find 
it rather formidable. 

Cotton, on the whole, has been subjected to more 
scandalous speculation than any other big America 
modity. Governor Hughes’ very conservative commissior 
estimated that transactions on the New York Cottor 
Exchange ran about fifty million bales a year, or over 
five times the average crop at that time, while in various 
orgies like the Sully deal prices have been forced far out of 
a normal line. At fifty million bales a year the tax would 
yield the Government, roughly, twenty-five millions otf 
revenue at New York alone. 


Studies That “‘Cash In”’ 


OCATIONAL training is criticized as tending to 

classify society. Well-to-do pupils are givena“‘liberal”’ 
education; but those who must earn something as early as 
possible are shunted off into the manual and technical 
departments and educated to be carpenters, machinists, 
plumbers. There is some ground for this criticism now, 
but there will be none when public education is properly 
made over. The remedy will finally be found, not by stop- 
ping the so-called vocational education but by stopping 
the other sort. Public education ought to be founded 
squarely on modern industrial life. The schools should not 
make an exception of certain pupils on the theory that 
they will be obliged to earn a living. They should deal with 
every pupil on the theory that he will be obliged to earn a 
living. The education which, on the whole, is most suitable 
and most valuable for machinists, plumbers, farmers, sales- 
men, printers, lawyers, doctors and policemen is the only 
sort the public ought to furnish. 

This does not mean that education should be less 
“liberal.” There is as good a road to Shakspere through 
a book on gardening as through one filled with silly rules 
for conjugating verbs. There is far more real education in 
teaching a child of twelve how shoes come to be on his feet 
than in bewildering him by tricky problems in fractions. 
There is infinitely more American history in a toy steam- 
engine than in the dates of battles. Public education 
should be designed, frankly and expressly, to “ 
It is not so designed now—and it doesn’t. 





cash in.” 
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He Can Tell a Sheep from 


a Goat at a Giance 


any drums about !t or doing any 


other Texans out of the 


to shove 


g! 
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Garner's Goat 


HE Fifteenth of 

Texas is John N. 

Garner's Con- 
gressional District and 
as big 
as— as big as all out- 
doors! It runs 
miles and miles along 
what is the Rio Grande 
River— when there is 
water in it—and 
it has twenty-eight 
counties in it, begin- 
ning alphabetically 
withAtascosa and end- 
ing with Zavalla, and 
having in between 
Guadalupe, Hidalgo, 
San Patricio, Uvalde, 
Frio and Bandera— to 
say nothing of the 
counties of Jim Wells, 
Maverick, Kinney and 
MeMullen, which 


shows there were some 


t is as big as 


for 


any 


others than Mexicans 


down that way when 


they were naming 
them, anyhow. 


It is a whale of a dis- 


trict territorially and 
John has represented 
it for ten or twelve 


years calmly and effi- 
not 


Jat j 


anastanding, or trying 
who might be 


< ently beating 


limelight 


for in the appro- 
priation bills. 


Goats, please understand, are important in places where 
they have importance. It would be wrong to think of goats 


as the chief concern of Garner, for he is active and 
in many other lines; 
just the same, and he takes care of them 


considerations 


whether 


the state is immaterial. John looks out for the goats 
that may be the reason, combined with John 
the Ways and Means Committee which made this 
tariff, so far as the Senate shall allow—-that may be 


so-called protection goats and the hairy product 
received at the hands of Mr. Underwood and his able as 
ants when That 


considered. may, I say, be the rea 


Well, to make a long story short, there came a da 
the House of Representatives, when the tariff bill was ur 
discussion last May, that was fertile with poetry and g 
It may seem to some that the afflatus would bal 
if an afflatus can balk—when required to afflate on 
subject of goats; but such is not the case. It was Re 
sentative Barnhart, of Indiana, who started it r, rat 


it was General Sherwood, of Ohio. who was re 


but it was Barnhart who took the active part 


The Goat in Congressional Song 


f 
i 


rece 
the 
reason why there was a modicum of discussion over the 


that affect his district concretely or affect 
Now 


8 presence on 


thereol 


see, Barnhart and Sherwood are editors, and natu 


Yuu 
rally there is a community of 


General Sherwood f« 


interest 


yund a poem in the paper. He gave 
it to Barnhart and Barnhart read the poem. It concern 
a goat owned by a man named Cable. This goat ate Mr 
Cable’s red flannel undershirt and Cable was incense 


over the goat’s breach of confidence. He took the 
and tied it on a railroad track; when the train came 
and the whistle blew 
The goat well kneu 
But, 


Coughed up the shirt and flagged the 


VY 


his time as due 


with a mighty shriek of pair 


made | 


After Barnhart had 
the 


veracious House reporter says there 


} 
Now it 
} 


aughter and applause 


) 
AUS 


s well known that, « 


the He 


laughter and ¢ 


time there is prolonged ls 





was “prolor 


‘ 


between them 


s application of the verse 


d 


re 


mie 
but he has an eye out for the goats 


or 


~t 


WHO’S WHO=-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the 
and the Near Great 


“a t. 
wreal 


Hampie Moore, of Philade phia, gets rest 

less He wants some of it for himself y 
alter the omber Peters, of Massachusetts sor be 
right had moved that debate close in five minute Hampi 


sprang to his feet and added to the goat literature of the 


ition the goat poesy of the nation, to be exact 
reading a little th ing entitied Garner s Coat ~ Texas! 
It was a poem and Hampie read it with true poetic 
fervor —as well he might, for he was the author of it. 1 
bega 
Of all the creatures in the land 
OF pedigree supremely grand 
There none thal does respect con 
Hampie proceeded, In S¢ eral stanza to show wh 
Garne goat has it all over the sheep and t tes ind 
yt hve lar animals, and concluded 
s , / wa ‘ fie Noor ff 
1, d mutton make } 
7 ‘ vw hee 
The G er a Te 
Ol lr breed of Lone S 
i nh wot ul he u 
er ct aly 
Thou Ge é eal i Ts 
Again the veracious House eporte Lilegre ere Wa 
laughter and applause, and Hampi t down with a 
hapy mile o lace 
(reat ever breed great eventua ‘ A iyvs there 
i man for eve tuation such as tl John Garr 
may or may not have been present when Hampie was 
strophizing | goat; but he gave no sign Instead 
he retired to } office and thought deep! Obvious 
there must be a reply to Han pie’s ode and obviously the 
eply must be i nd. No Texan would allow a mers 
Pennsylvanian to get away with him in that fashi and 
no Texan would reply to poetry with prose It was ut 
to Jol n (Carne r to write some poetry that VW aks cert J 
I'wo or three days later John took ten minut« f time 
on the floor of the House and answered succinct and 


Iminat hgly. He did not reply exciusivel 





mentioned Some of those Texans you KI ow, are the finest 
little exponents of the hot-air theory of statesmanship we 
have at Washington— headquarters for that sort of thing 
and world’s congress of the same. Well, John does not do 
much at it. He goes along quietly and attends to his 
business; and when there 
omes a vacancy on the 
VM a and MeansCommittee 
he steps into it, which shows 
that it is not always neces 


sary in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to beat the loud 
tomtom and raise the eternal 


bally noo to ac complis} 


results The fact is, Johr 
Garner is a pretty hefty 
citizen and his colleagues 


KNOW it, as do his constitu- 





1 
ents scatte through those 
twenty-eight counties. be- 
ginning with Atascosa and 





Zavalla. 


TI ere 1s one subje ct, how - 


ending witt 


ever, whereon John always 
and proclaims. That 
subject You may 


not know it, but goats are a 
! 


rises 


Is goats. 





mighty important item of 


United 
narily we think 


commerce in these 
States. Ord 
articles of em- 
various 
occupying 
their time in eating whatever 


ol! goats as 
bellishment of 


towns, 


happens along, from tin cans 
to angel food; but in various 


sections of this country 


goats produce wealth 


seads of it; and there is 
where John Garner comes in. 

It was John who not long 
ago made an impassioned 
protest against the Goat 
Trust and proved his case; 
that the 
goatsharp over in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
who writes those learned 
treatises on goats he has 


and he sees to it 





met, is adequately provided 





“Cross My Heart, I Don’t Know Whose They are —And Besides I Never Used ‘Em 





for that was not required but after he had shown tha 
Hampie had, from John's viewpoint, a rudimentary con 
ception of the lacts to say nothing of a mighty poor 
poetical style he dropped 
to his own f 1 of poetr 
and produced a epic, a 
poer t t i! io 
i time t the eterna 
ers it Johr We icy 
G ‘ 1 John Aller 
tril te to the i Db that 
went to Pitts! ! 
rhe excellence of poetry 
loes not depe i n it 
engt rhe late Charle \ 
Dar who knew poetr 
v he he i t “ s held 
that one of the reatest 


guage was the one the ma 
wrote and stu ' front 
of his store the dav o 
the great blizzard in Ne 
York some twenty-odd years 
ago Phat poen i ul re 
mem ber is lou 
This t 
Ky 4 
John Garne { n % 
short als } poe 
ifire a I ‘ none the 
here Hampi re 
i " 
H M 
i 
H hee} ( 
it i grea | for 





‘luding the writing of death- 


Muchi"’ 





less verse 
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The Newest Development of 
America’s First Car 


by Elwood Haynes 


I'wenty years ago I rode in the first automobile made in America. 


I thought it out and planned it. It was built under my direction and 
paid for with my money. I had worked on it for over a year. Skeptics 
had said that it would never run. Other skeptics had said that even if 
it did run it could never amount to anything. 

The other day I rode in the new Haynes Six. 

It is hard for me to say which ride I enjoyed the most. 

When we set to work to develop the latest Haynes we applied the 
same principles which have governed the manufacture of every Haynes 
car. We kept in mind the man who would buy it and use it. 

We wanted to be able to say ten or fifteen years from now, as we can 
say today, that the man whoboughta Haynes car could keep on runningit. 

We have always developed year by year in making the Haynes. 
Every detail has been worked out to mechanical perfection before we 
have put a car on the market. We have combined the mechanical 
pertection of the car with beauty of trimmings and finish, for we believe 
that people want comfort and luxury as well as service. We aim to 
give them 100% value and efficiency in everything. 

If 1 were to go into one of our salesrooms and talk to a possible cus- 
tomer concerning the new Haynes, I could not pick out one point or one 
part on which I could discourse more enthusiastically or more emphatically 
than any other. I would probably lay considerable stress on the advantages 
of the new electric gear shift—and yet this feature is only one of many. 

The Haynes is a whole car. That's the way I made the first one, 
and that has always been the policy of our organization. It is a harmo- 

nious car through and through, and I am glad that my name 
is on it and the experience and knowledge of our organiza- 
tion in it. Because we.know absolutely the material that ts 
used in every part of the car—we know what it will do. ‘That 
is one reason why we give a full year’s guarantee on it. 
Strength — simplicity — symmetry — sureness — satisfaction 

service — these are, to my mind, the great features of our car 
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America’s First Car 


Not only is the Haynes America’s First Car, but its part in the de- 
velopment of the automobile is shown by the way it has been first in the 
fundamental development of the motor car. 

The Haynes was the first gasoline-driven car made in America and 
commercially successful. 

It was the first two-cylinder-opposed car built in the world. 

It was the first to use aluminum tn crank cases. 
minum is universal to-day. 


This use of alu- 


It was the first to use nickel steel in axles. 

It was the first side-door car. 

It was the first to have the throttling carburetor. 

It was the first to use the make-and-break spark and the first to use 
the jump spark. 

It was the first to use electric ignition. 

It was the first to use a magneto of any type; its magneto was the 
first American-made magneto. 

It was the first to use the double independent system of ignition 
through two sets of spark plugs. 

In other words, the genealogical tree of the American-made auto- 
mobile has its root in Kokomo, in the Haynes factory. 

The Haynes— America’s First Car—was the pioneer. 
led the way, but it made the way. 


It not only 


When you buy a Haynes you are buying more than the sentiment 
which 1s naturally attached to America’s First Car. 

You are buying an automobile which embodies every advanced de- 
velopment —and which has introduced practically every fundamental 
betterment of the automobile. You get every tested, proven advantage 
and more. You get the benefit of the creative knowledge and scientific 
accuracy which inspired Elwood Haynes to make America’s First Car. 

The Haynes policy is to put nothing on or in the car for the sake 
of novelty or to meet a passing whim —but to put everything on and 
in which the Haynes experts know will make for efficiency in operation 
and economy and sureness in service. 
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Haynes Specifications 
Motor—4%4 -inch bore, 54-inch stroke, L-head Haynes design 
‘ cast in pairs. Enclosed va 
use Cooling — Centrifugal pump and pressed steel far 
Wheel Base — Mode! 26, 130 in Mode 136; Model 28 
Ignition — Amer 1 Simms magnet . atent st 
hot katt t h ter } 
, and rt re wert t 
the ‘ Lubrication — Splash ~ vity fe i 2 m. t gs an 
, Contenl—t eft-hand drive, Vulcan electric gear shift, disp 
2 land lever and enabling driver to shift ge electrica 
tion i Vequemiosion— Ss tive type, three speeds forwar 
imken roller bearing 
Steering Column — Worm and worm gear. Timken bearing 
Clutch — Haynes contract \ table with 
uto- acrew 4 $ power gradu 
Rear Axle—Timken full floating on Model 6 and 2 
lesign on Model 28 with G t 
. Front Axle —I-beam, s O.H treated, 
only spindles of chrome nickel 
Wheels — Artillery type w Funk s 
Tires — Models 26 a 36x4 | 8, 34x4ins 
Springs — Front, semi-llipt 39', long, 2 ins. wide 
rent \ 2 ins. wid 
Brakes — Diameter, 15'4 external 1 ternal on Mode 
27; 12 and 16 on Mod 8. t internal 
Finish — Body Indiana dark blue or Pacific T 
de- — lack gear a ! 
ta Gasoline Feed — feed. Stor k holds 20 ga 
‘ntal gasolin At wher a filled 
q Upholstery — M i hand buf r; M 8 
re ' buffed shions 
Pe Starting and Lighting — Leece-Neville electrical system. A 
tific =a n emt a - a g nerator for - arging battery and 
> cranking engir 008 efficient under all « lition 
A ar. Cowlboard Equipment — Electric lights, sight feed, autor 
out for lights, dash light, auxiliary air pr my Model 
ale 27 have rim w 1 clock 
sake Other Standard Equipment — Top. top cover of silk mol 
4 j ical tire pump, rain vision ventilating wind shicl tw rg 
anc headlights. el ie | t 1 ligt ! boa 
° men r ra 80 a r Zz 
tion speed fox ail f l« 
and extr im 
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Completely Controlled by Electricity—Equipped With Vulcan 
Electric Gear Shift 


Electric Lighting 


can drive the Haynes. 


Simply press a button and the self starting motor 


Any member of the 
is centered on the steering wheel. 
It is LOO 


Gear Shift 


family new Ihe complete control 


Pressing the button controlling the Vulcan 
i You ( uickly 


desired spec 
location of the buttons, and run your car with greater confidence and ease 


begins to purr. efficient. 


Electric instantly gives you any learn the 


than can 
comfort 1s found tn the 


ever be | very other convenk nee and 


Haynes. 


poss! ye with levers. 


Read the 
Beautiful, Comfortable mechanism — the result of twenty years px 


I lative The motor tin the H , " 


specifications. Thev are convincing and up-to-date. 


ww It ce ire 


clearly reflected in the Hayn It has a perfected ‘*YPe, !amous for its e y and elicies 

] | ‘ . 

aa Le ‘8 ful, sweepi Pee? Long Service Insured 

nd laste workn hip, make t layme i _ . —_ / 

car you'll be proud to own The new Haynes isentirely built in our own | 

. ru ! I i} LO t i 

Powerful, Economical, Durable Haynes tested in every detail — plus bea 

Under the handsome body of 


the Hayne it i itenc ind eco my ol p-keep 
; . 
frame, an engi i icomplet t ideration of every the market 


rite Today for Our Book, “The Complete Moto 
iW Creator of tl] ri Auton } \ val le «¢ 


rist”’ 


Written by Elw he Ame rbale " i 

electing and runnin ut bile. Points out the pitfalls to avoid. Puts vou on familiar te with 
netos, transmissions a } ‘ te } { slve | ill is formation ernin the | M I 
with a complete des t f the wonderful Vulcan / tric Gear ft. Wr f 

Model 26, 6-cylir ter, 4-passenger straight line or passé 


touring car, $2700. Coupé, $3200. 


Model 27, 6-cy! r, { enger straight line or 7-passenger touring ca 
Limousine, $3850. 

Model 28, 4-cylinder ) enger roadster, 4-pa myer straight 
touring car, $1985. Coupé, $2700. 


The Haynes Automobile Company “°,.“*'" Kokomo, Ind. 
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BECAUSE the Self-Filling 
Conklin is so dead easy to 
fill, it’s the one fountain 
pen that never remains ink- 
t's the one fountain 
pen you can loan toa friend 
without an apology. The 
Conklin actually A//s itse/f— 
simply dip it inany ink that’s 
handy, press the “Crescent- 
Filler’’ and the ink reservoir 
fills itself by suction! 


less—1 











Self- Filling 
© Fountain Pen 


won't clog or balk—the filling 
operation automatically cleans it. 
It won't leak—the 
is guaranteed to 

Self-Fillin 
Leakable 


screw cap 
prevent it. 
g, Self-Cleaning, Non- 

-there you are! 


Over one hundred styles and sime 
$2.50. $7.00. $3.50. $4.00 
Po. I, Pi.d wv, 
$5.00 an tp, at Stationers , 
Druggists, and Jewelers’ on 30 


days’ t tal, Write today for cata 








og and two breexy little book 
a couple of sparkling stories that 
i wilh make you laugh au free 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


277 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NEM YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
US MW. ddnd & 59 Temple Place 700 N. Amer. Bldg 
————————— 
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Al MATTER OF ECONOMICS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


grabbed a fluent leadpencil and began to 
write furiously! At thirteen and three- 
quarters minutes past eleven every news 
operator threw open his telegraph key and 
began ticking feverishly! Governor Wat- 
terson Blossom, after having made no 
asinine breaks for more than a week, had 
suddenly fired into both houses a special 
message denouncing the Reservoir Elec- 
tric Bill in terms seasoned with the red 
pepper of his native state! 

The bill, according to the untamed 
Governor, was a more iniquitous piece of 
legislation than the now famous decree 
issued by one Herod, and if the legislators 
had the impudence to pass it, after this 
heated warning, the Governor meant to veto 
it, by thunder! 

Oh, juicy scandal! Why had Governor 
Watterson Blossom taken this surprising 
and outrageous stand? There could be but 
one answer. Graft! Was Governor Wat- 
terson Blossom an infant? He was not 
an infant. He knew perfectly well that 
the defeat of this bill would save the mal- 
odorous electrical companies, notably the 
misnamed people’s monopoly, from right- 
eous destruction. At last, after years of 
submission to the extortion of the electri- 
cal companies, an honest legislature was 
about to give the people their own; when, 
behold, there had arisen a new champion 
and protector of graft in the person of 
Governor Watterson Blossom! 

Graft! That popular word, now always 
connected with the Colonel’s name, raged 
state-long and state-wide! It was on 
everybody’s lips, and in two-thirds of the 
newspapers, from agate Roman to eighteen- 
point Gothic. 

Every reporter who gained access to 
the executive office went away with the 
emphatic assurance that the Governor had 
If the bill 
were passed he would veto it the very 
first second in which such action would 
become possible; whereupon the anxious 
legislators, who had been waiting for just 
this security, went ahead and passed the 
bill, thereby proving to their constituents 
that they were willing to crush an unpopu- 
lar monopoly. Their pockets were empty 
and their hearts were pure! 

There was the gage of defiance! There 
was the action of a free and unfettered 
legislative body, working single-heartedly 
against the corrupt octopi, and in the 
interest of the common people; and the 
loudest man among them all was Plain 
Joe Jones! Well, what was the Governor 
going to do about it? There was the bill. 
Let him veto it if he dared! 

It was at this juncture that Cordelia 

came to the Colonel, with no roses in her 
cheeks and no sparkle in her eyes. 

Watt dear, I'm so miserable!” 
him sick with penitence. 

“Why, my dear, what is the matter? 
he asked in much concern, rising from his 
litter of books and papers. He was quite 
calm, except for his distress on her account, 
and he took her in his arms and put her 
head on his shoulder. 

“It’s all my fault, these dreadful things 
they’re saying about you!” she confessed. 
“You're so good, and so clean, and so 
honorable, and I can’t stand it!” 

“T don’t quite gather what you mean,” 
puzzled the Colonel. “I know that you 
refer to these unfounded charges of dis- 
honesty, but I cannot see where you are 
at fault.” 

“If I only hadn’t meddled! If I only 
hadn’t called your attention to this bill!” 

“Why, my dear,” and the Colonel 
smoothed her shining hair. ‘“‘ You acted on 
a noble determination. You came to me 
with an honest and sincere opinion.” 

She had a wild impulse to stop him, for 
this praise was like a thorn in her con- 
science. She had an impulse to reveal her 
whole selfish motive, but Eve leaned down 
from Heaven and whispered this great 
truth in her ear: Let no woman ever con- 
fess deception to a man, lest he applaud 
her honesty and forgive her indiscretion 
and hold it against her in his books to the 
Judgment Day. She snuggled closer, and 
slid her rounded arm up to his shoulder. 

“ However, my dear,”’ the Colonel gently 
went on, feeling that it was his fatherly 
duty to chide her; “once you have decided 


she told 


between right and wrong, nothing should 
worry you.” 

That was so simple a reproof that its 
full effectiveness did not dawn on Cordelia 





until she had curled up in a tight knot 
among the cushions of her boudoir, to have 
things out with herself. Also she was try- 
ing to keep out of her mind the conviction 
that, with Watt’s new unanimous unpopu- 
larity in the legislature, the Colonel had 
forever closed his door to the National 
Senate. She must not think of these selfish 
considerations; she must think only of the 
undeserved disgrace she had brought on 
Watt! 


Jim Fleecer himself was probably power- | 


less to secure the Colonel’s appointment 
now. She suddenly sat up. Had Jim 
Fleecer known that this action would 
tarnish the Colonel's reputation? Had 
Jim known that this would shut the Colonel 
out of the Senate? She pondered deeply 
over Jim Fleecer for about five minutes. 
Well, Jim had promised that she should go 
to Washington, and he had never broken a 
promise. She grew more serene. She would 
never forgive herself for the things they 
were saying about the Colonel! She was so 
miserable, and she hauled out her drawer 
of pretty scarves! 

In the meantime the Colonel, once more 
interrupted in his thesis on the varia- 
tions of vertebra, was battling with Tom 


Graham, the thick-bodied editor of the | 


News-Crier, which was the only paper still 
remaining staunch in the support of the 
er pom 9 

“Of course I shall veto it!’ the Governor 
declaimed, sitting stiffly in his chair and 
pointing his gray goatee defiantly at Tom 
Graham’s cravat pin. 

“But your argument on government 
control is not enough to save your reputa- 
tion in a thing like this,”’ insisted Graham, 
who was a profound personal admirer of 
the Colonel. 

“By George, sir, you have no idea of 
the first prine iples of honor!” exploded the 
Colonel. “You've been in the newspaper 
business so long that you value a reputation 
for honor more than honor itself!” 

“You win,” laughed Graham, and then 
he turned serious again. ‘‘ButI can’t let it 
go this way. It’s possible for you to follow 
the dictates of your conscience and still be 
set right in the opinion of the people.” 

“It is not necessary,” retorted the 
Colonel proudly, ringing the bell for old 
Wash and the customary toddies. 

“IT eare everything for the welfare of my 
people, but not a tinker’s dam for their 
opinions!” 

Tom Graham looked startled, and then 
he sat up and grinned. 


“I think that will do the business,’ he said. 


x 


AB. THE people! The sovereign people! 
Never any doubt or wavering in their 
minds! They certainly knew a man 
when they saw one; and the man, at 
this hysterical moment, was GOVERNOR 
WATTERSON BLOssoM! 

I suppose you heard that he was mixed 
up in some graft in connection with that 
Reservoir Electric Bill. That's right, there 
was some talk of that, wasn’t there? But, 
anyhow, who cares? Didn’t he say, “I 
care everything for the welfare of my 
people, but not a tinker’s dam for their 
opinions!"’ There’s a man for you! He 
damned us; and haven’t we made presi- 
dents or millionaires out of every man big 
enough to say “damn the people”? We 
love it! 

On the crest of this foam Jim Fleecer 
walked, chuckling, into the apartments of 
Plain Joe Jones, where neat Daniels, and 
little Curt, and Bingham, and shirt-sleeved 
Jones, were waiting by appointment. 

“Well, what do you think of your popular 
Governor now?” the boss cheerily hailed 
them. 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Jim,” protested 
Bingham, plucking at his whitening yellow 
whiskers. 

“I’ve been a lifetime in the business,” 
complained dry little Curt; “and right 
now I can’t tell twenty-four hours ahead 
what the crazy voters are going to think on 
any given subject.” 

“What's the difference e?” returned Jim, 
straddling a chair. “As I remarked when 
I came in, boys, we have some Governor, 
and he’s 
of public life.” 

“He says he won’t run this next time,” 
observed Daniels thankfully. “‘There’s one 
thing I'll hand the old boy. He means what 
he says.” 


August 2, 1915 














too decorative a man to drop out | 


Sunburn 


Apply this cooling, 
soothing emollient on a 
piece of soft linen, or 


absorbent cotton. 


It will — relieve 
and soon eal the ten- 
der, inflamed skin. 


iinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


(7eam 


will keep the complex- 
ion fresh, clear and 
attractive all summer. 
It cleanses the skin of 
all impurities, making it 
soft and smooth. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 


receipt of price. HindsCream 

in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold 

Cream in tubes, 25c. 

Samples will be sent if you en- 0) 

close 2c stamp to pay postage. <2 
A. S. HINDS 

227 West St., Portland, Maine | 
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ThelRWIN 
Reg.US Fat.0 


BBs fact that 
the majority of 
master craftsmen 
invariably choose 
Irwin Bits, isa sure 
proof of their su- 
periority. 








The Irwin Bit 
looks right and 
works right because 
it is made right. 

It is the only sol- 
id-center-stem bit 
made in all S1Zes 
and styles, for every 
purpose 6,500 to 
select from so you 
are sure to find exactly what 
you need in the Irwin line. 


The Irwin is of uniform 
strength, made of flawless, 
extra high-grade crucible 
auger-bit steel and tempered 
by the secret Irwin process. 


It takes fifty distinct han- 
dlings to produce an Irwin 


Bit. 


The Irwin bores true and 
sure. Will not bend, will 
not choke. 


We fuarantee pertect satisfac 
tion or money refunded. If your 


dealer doesn't sell them, write us 


about it. 


The Irwin Auger Bit Co. 
Largest in the World 


Station H1 Wilmington, Ohio 
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I thought you came up to tall out You irl or | | 1 one 
the appropriation measure, crisply inte Fleecer warned hir y y 
rupted Plain Joe Jones, who had some his eye I've label yu 1 dead 
well-formulated ideas on the subject or the past vear, a f you can’t be s 

“No, I came up specifically to talk about _ fied with the fat kings I've bee 
the Governor,” replied Fleecer, smiling wit! uu youll ste] yw ind out i tl 
the fore-knowledge of one who expects to goes for all of 
create a sensatio! “We're going to reward Not for me . ry } gh 
him for his unconscious Work | our beh lf defiant I re 
with a seat in the United States Senate.” ecause oO 
Some primeval instinct impelled these ca Ose . 
four patriotic law-makers to form a ring ir Fleecer ivise } | 
and stand on their hind legs and howl; but r complete record, { the time 
the centuries of civilization had robbed them t i hog, when y ere 
of the full expression of their emotions to e double-cross vou handed John Fo 
“That’s a ghastly joke!” protested ust week.’ 
Bingham, recovering his breat! Binghar ‘You wouldn't dig into that sort of iff 
was the man supposed to be slated to protested Jone ed sa i 
ceed to the National Senate. The other three I'd dis nto anything.” announced 
had hopes for the future Fleecer in a e that crackled if | 
“Sober fact,” stated Fleecer Ihe can't use ] 
Colonel, without knowing it, saved us f out Daniels’ connectio wit the nalics 
a stampede; and this accidental popular scandal in his ov tow a ( 
saves us from four-flushing a reason for not dental misappropriatior the lrur 
passing the bill over the Gevernor veto Estate: and I'd tel Plair lox lone 
Aside from these ornamental rea I constituents that he wears silk sock 
have one of m) own, and the Colonel gor He was st ing pleasantly as he completed 
to the Senate.’ this threat, but something seemed to t« 
“Don't you believe it!”’ y« led Binghar them that he was too calm to be harms 
his face flushing suddenly crimsor | ‘Suppose we talk about the nPrOT 
have a majority of votes in the leg re on ure,” suggested P! loe Jone 
pledged, and I’m going to have the place!” matter-of-fact w 
‘] never promised it to you,” Fleecer It’s too late no re ed Fl 
reminded him. kindly, looking at his wate} I've 
“It's been understood that he was to get engagement for luncheor it | meet 
it,”” put in Daniels defiantly t! after 
“Not with me,” returned Fleecer ] He was a few minute tard when he 
have always said that Bingham and all the arrived at the Governors mansio and 
rest of you were more useful right where vou th went In immediately to the tal 
are, and here you stick.” Kno ! e gor ! 
“Don’t you think we have something to bubbled Georgia, reading } 
Say about that?” objected dry little Curt eyes 
“No,” declared Fleecer, sta ling up and Best in the world.’ ent 
thrusting forward his jaw. The time had an overly innocent glance 
come to crack the whip ‘The whol The boys have been t y me the ire 
trouble with handling any party orga! going to send ( one he Se ‘ 
tion is the ambition of every met You Vhat a de yu rise!" « ‘ 
never, any of you, are satisfied, and some Cordelia, her round eyes beaming on her 
body has to tell you when you | ive enough. nusdband sne was oO happy that that 
You'll stay where you're put.” honorable man had bes et right in the 
Plain Joe Jones pulled off his coat ! ds of the peopl ! Watt } i resigned 
“But, Jim, why do you send this old fire elf to retirement, | oO it he ones 
cracker to the Senate?”’ he argued. “It a told me that he could not refuse a all 
smart enough play to have a man of the the Senate.” 
other party in Washington, but you want Distress came down on the Colone 
one you car handle.” a gra hadow 
“I'm sending him because he’s so popular So I did, my dear,” he acknowledged 
with the people,” chuckled Jin who nad Why, Watt dear, that will ecessitats 
his own ideas about handling the Colonel a residence W ! gt '” sudden) ; 
“We haven't much time, and I want 1 covered Cordelia And, oh yes, I haver 
fellows to pass the word in a hurry that the had an opportunity to tell you! I've just 
Colonel heads the slate.”’ bee elected Pre lent of t National 
Bingham stood up. He was a tall Federation of Isis ( ' 
man with a large voice, and when he And I’m to be chairman of the most 
made his famous speeches he could be seen important committee!”’ hapy med 
and heard from every point in the hall of Georgia Was! gton Was her home 
Representatives The Col l eaw he g lo 
* Here's where I quit!”’ ne bellowed a he s} ired in the innocent pile sure Of the 
shaking a heavy forefinger at Fleecer ladies; but Jim Fleecer’s eyes were twinkling 
“T'll go in independently, and we'll see if with a far different expressio 
you Can swing everything, [rom an appoint It w ! mst 1lOOK &@ tt a 
ment to the division of a stray quarter irranged he chuckled 
LOBBYISTS I HAVE MET 
WUXI LiS £ MV i i 
Continued from Page 7 

‘I have met the preachers in the lobb I told the m« yw tt i 
the doctors and the lawyers; and, thoug! the door j ) lox it hin 
some of them thought I was wicked because first, so that he awa in 
I would not accept their wishes as my judg him to the spe He i 
ment. I did not feel the need of a law to pro represent organize it soug 
tect me from the lobbyist. I have seen the trade on the name and make capital for 
sentimental and the practical lobby) the himself 
faker and the man who would have the law Che publishers have one of the larges 
made for himself alone, or in harmony with and most profitable industri he I 
the prayer: tale Through magazine ind me 

““*Me and my wife; my son John and papers they constitute the most powerf 
his wife-—we four and no more!’ | could bby existence, for they reach the entir« 
however, count on the fingers oI one and tizenshij ol the country period 
the number of lobbyists who have ap rheir product is distributed to the people 
proached me with an improper suggest at a loss to the Government, v } " 
in the way ol bribes or threats. tihed a8 a means oO! iniormatio >a 

“When I was elected speaker a ibor educatk of the people 
organizer came to request that I appoint a lhe publisher i most p ert t 
Democratic member of the House as chair n preserving civ ition. Yet all publisl 
man of the Committee on Labor. I pointed ers at all times do not honest! l 
out to him that the House had a Repul riotically perform their pri f ) 
majority; that the Republicans would be and all of them do not at all times proy 
held responsible for legislati« ind that it erly advocate desirable legislation by proper 
had always been the rule to appoint mer methods. 
bers of the majority party as chairmen of *To illustrate: In February, 1910, whe 
committees. He would not accept this ex the post-office appropriatio l ‘ 
planation and finally saidifI would appoint consideration in the House, an ¢ 
the man he recommended he would see made by some publishers to have adoy 
that I had the support of organized laborin an amendment providing for the discont 
my district; but if I did not he would see f the practice of printing bus 
that every union labor vote in my district on envelopes | the Gover 





was cast against me, and my defeat assured. ment, and I received a letter from the 





Mothers: 


“Balance” 
Your Child’s 


Rations 


BEECH-NUT 
Peanut Butter 


Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Sliced 


Beech-Nut Tomato Beet 
Catsup Beech ~-Nut Ciea 


B he \ Cider Vinegar 
eech- Nut Virgin . ; 
Olive Oil Beech-Nut Peach 


Jam 
Spitzenberg Apple Beech.Nuat Whole 
Jelly Figs 
Grape Fruit Mar Oscar's Sauce 
malade etc., ete 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
42 Beech Street, Canajoharie, N. Y 











Ask the Men 
You See Buying 
“Edgeworth” 


Wait in the tobacco shop 
and let them tell you 
how good it is—Or send 
for Free Sample. 









Sliced Plug or Ready - Rubbed 


— Either way you want it 


When you've heard how thou 
sands upon thousands of men 
swear by Edgeworth Tobacco, 
you'll want to try it. And then 
you'll have a pleasant surprise 
You'll find Edgeworth ai/ that 
you've been h ying tor in pipe 
tobacco, We would like you to try 
it at our expense, if you will. 


et 


Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


pattie! Tobacco 





worth that we 
will refund th 
‘ t are dissatisfied 

ADS RUBBED in 1k 
v where nd in hand 
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LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
[Established 1877 


Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated 
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Every Motor Owner Should 
Write for this Free Book 


his little book explains and illustrates 
very simply the whole subject of motor 
ignition 

How magnetos operate. 

The action of induction coils. 

The efficient adjustment of vibrators. 

The proper timing of the spark. 

How to charge storage batteries. 
hat we } 


Wi) 
SPARK PLUGS 
Made in many types to 

suit any motor. 

\ copy of this booklet 
with our complim« nts 
for the asking. Addre 
JEFFERY-DEWITT CO. 


68 Butler Avenue 


¢ DETROIT, MICH 






Aleo full information about spark plu 


you to get every ounce 
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president of a state editorial association in 
the West, which read as follows: 


‘If you will exercise that great power 
with which you have been credited to save 
the measure from defeat on a point of order, I 
have no doubt the editors will greatly appre- 
ciate the favor, and will not view this act 
as critically as though it were done in some 
cause in which they were not interested.’ 


‘This editor reflected upon his associates 
and his profession quite as much as he did 
upon the Speaker of the House; so I never 
answe red the letter. 

‘This recalls another letter, written just 
after the elections in 1910. A_ certain 
editor and publisher paid this compliment 

to the Democratic party by sending it to 
every Democratic member of the House: 


““* My dear Sir: The independent press 
of the country and a large part of the 
Republican press supported Democratic 
candidates this year because Republican 
senators and representatives did not keep 
their word in regard to removing the tariff 
on paper. In my opinion the way to insure 
the continued support of those publishers 
through the campaign of 1912 is to put print- 
paper, pulp and all materials entering into 
the manufacture of paper on the free list at 
the earliest possible moment; and to an- 
nounce now that that will be the policy of 
the Democrats in Congress.” 


“Here was another editor who was some- 
thing of a lobbyist and did not hesitate to 
offer as a bribe to the Democratic party an 
influence of which he was but an infinitesimal 
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part. It is unfortunate that the great 
American press has such men in its profes- 
sion; still, the press is no more responsible 
for them than is the great army of labor for 
the labor lobbyist. 

“There are other lobby campaigns, which 
are conducted at long range. In the con- 
test as to whether the four territories in the 
Southwest should be admitted as two states 
or as four states, the lobby was both direct 
and indirect. I think the indirect lobby 

was the more effective. It used business 
methods and appealed to the self-interest of 
business men. The wholesale merchants 
and manufacturers of the East were noti- 
fied that they must assist in legislation 
for four states if they desired to hold their 
trade with the merchants of these terri- 
tories; so, with a loss of business confront- 
ing them, the wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers became a part of the lobby 
appealing to their representatives to vote 
for four states. 

“This campaign went so far that a num- 
ber of wholesale merchants in Chicago were 
threatened with the boycott if they did not 
bring the speaker to a realizing sense of the 
importance of four states; and these whole- 
sale merchants wrote frantic letters to the 
speaker, urging him to save their business 
in the Southwest regardless of his views as 
to le gislation and parliamentary procedure. 

‘So there are all kinds of lobbyists 
some of them honest and legitimate; some 
of them fakers; and some of them with 
their eyes so closely glued to their own gim- 
let holes that they cannot see beyond their 
own selfish horizon. Some of them come 
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modestly asking for a favor; some come with 
confidence in themselves and their cause so 
exaggerated that they cannot measure their 
own attitude toward other men as they 
measure the attitude of men who oppose 
them. Many of them are simply innocent 
victims of the clever lobbyist, who uses 
printer’s ink. 

“T have never been violently prejudiced 
against the lobby in general. I have 
learned much from lobbyists, both in con- 
versation and by reading their petitions 
sent by mail. A member of Congress can 
find a useful field in the lobby listening to 
the suggestions of others—even those who 
are most selfish. I have learned much 
in this way, and I have often been influ- 
enced by the stories and suggestions of the 
lobbyists who came to see me. 

“I should never have dreamed that 
Mother Shipton's prophecy of flying would 
come true if I had not patiently listened to 
Professor Langley until I became so im- 
pressed with his crazy notion of a flying 
machine that I wrote into appropriation 
bills small appropriations to aid him in his 
experiments, thereby subjecting myself to 
ridicule and criticism as a reckless legislator 
wasting the Government’s funds; but now 
Congress is appropriating large sums of 
money to build and maintain an air fleet in 
connection with the army and navy. 

“So, let the lobby alone but inspire 
courage and common sense in the men 
elected to Congress, in order that they may 
meet the people who have business with 
the Government without fear of corruption, 
We cannot legislate in a cloister.” 


AT NEXT ? 


The Open Door 
PA gop cca merchant has discovered 


a scheme to leave open the front door 
of his store in fly time and yet to keep all 
the flies from coming into his place. As in 
many store fronts, his front door is set back 
a few feet from the street to give a view 
of the show windows from the entrance as 
well as from the street, and thus a sort of 
entrance hallway is formed to his store. 
On the ceiling of this entrance hallway, just 
outside of the front door, he has placed an 
electric fan. So long as the fan revolves 
fast and sends down a blast of air in front 
of the door the flies keep out of his place. 
Many will fly toward the open doorway, 
but as soon as they encounter the air blast 
they are discouraged and turn back. 


The Vanishing Lamplighter 


THE lamplighter who hurries about the 

streets at dusk lighting the gas lamps 
must find a new job, for cities are giving 
his work to a pressure wave. Under the 
new system, when the minute comes for 
turning up the street lights a slight addi- 
tional amount of pressure is put on the 
gas mains from the gas plant. Immediately 
every street gas-lamp flames up, for at- 
tached to it is a little device that will turn 
on the gas at that lamp when the pressure 
wave comes. Of course all the house gas- 
lamps connected to the mainsand burning at 
the time will catch the same pressure wave, 
but the flicker they give does not amount 
to much. When it is desired to turn out 
the street lights another pressure wave does 
the work. Of course every one of the street 
lights must burn a tiny pilot light during 
the hours when the main light is turned off 
in order to give fire for lighting, but the 
amount of gas used by the pilot light is very 
small. The total amount of gas burned by 
the pilot lights is about balanced by the 
extra gas burned under the old system of 
lamplighters, for the lamplighters had to 
start out long before dark in order to cor 
plete their rounds in time. 


Camping by Electricity 


N ENGLISH seashore town has put in 
practice this summer a plan that 
makes tenting on the seashore more of 
a joy than ever. Electric wires have been 
run to the best locations for camping to 
provide for electric cooking and electric 
lights. A flat charge of ten shillings is 
made for all summer service at each tent, 
and for this charge a limited number of 
lamps may be used as much as is desired 
and all the cooking may be done on electric 
stoves. 


Giving Satisfaction 


KANSAS editor had a disagreement with 

the town fire department and criticized 

the department severely. He was called 

on to retract; so he wrote the following 
apology: 

“Inasmuch as it is necessary, I will say 
the fire department is a bunch of gentlemen 
of good looks and ability; and they would 
not be guilty of doing as they were said to 
have done— though they did!” 


Ice Coats 


CE jackets have been found to be the 

best protection for frozen salmon on 
their long journeys from the Pacific Coast 
to all parts of the world. Thousands of tons 
of saimon are now frozen in the great 
factories of the Coast for export, because 
the combination of the ice jackets and the 
frozen meat has been found to keep the 
fish from becoming tainted. After the sal- 
mon are bled they are kept at a tempera- 
ture of zero, or near there, for forty-eight 
hours, and so are frozen hard. If they 
were shipped this way, however, the air 
would get to the fish to some extent and 
tainting would result, so they are dipped 
in tanks of water and given another freez- 
ing. This puts a thin jacket of ice all over 
each fish, or glazes him, as it is called. 
After two coats of glazing the salmon are 
wrapped in paper, packed in paper-lined 
boxes and started to the export markets. 


Frosting Metals 


HE sandblast, working on the same 

principle as the big outfits used to clean 
the stone fronts of begrimed city buildings, 
is now being applied to jewelry. By means 
of it delicate frosted appearances can be 
given to gold and silver, “satin finish” for 
silver being one of the results. Powdered 
pumice is used in place of sand and the 
blast pressure is very small. 


Cutting Out Wires 


IRELESS telegraphy is interfering 

with the happiness of natives of Cen- 
tral Africa, for it has deprived them of an 
unfailing supply of wire to be worked up 
into ornaments and weapons. Some big 
mines operated by European capital in Cen- 
tral Africa have recently abandoned their 
wire-telegraph lines from railroad lines to 
the mines and established communication 
by wireless. 

Maintenance of the wire lines has been 
difficult because of the demand for the wire 
by native belles, and also because of the 
occasional wanton destruction of pole lines. 


Birds to the Rescue 


ANARY birds have been found by the 

/ Bureau of Mines to be the most 
efficient watchers against deadly carbon 
monoxide gas in mines, so the mine rescue 
cars carry a number of canaries to be used 
in the event of mine disasters when the 
rescuers begin work. In a recent test it 
was found that a canary bird showed signs 
of distress in three minutes after being 
exposed to air that contained one-sixth of 
one per cent of the gas, and fell off its 
perch after eight minutes, while a mouse 
did not show any effects for an hour 
Guinea-pigs are also susceptible more than 
men to the gas, but the canaries are the 
best and in addition are a pleasant addition 
to the equipment. Many miners are now 
using canaries to watch out for the gas 
while they are at work. 


Ventilating by Puffs 


UFFS of fresh air first from one direction 

and then from another is the latest idea 
for ventilation of theaters, schools, and 
even homes— puffs strong enough so that a 
person would feel them. The new theory of 
ventilation, which has had fairly widespread 
support in the last few months, is that still 
air is just as uncomfortable as bad air, and 
that ventilation that brings into a room 
air in sufficient qui intities is not satisfac tory 
unless some motion is given to the air. 

Experiments have shown that persons in 
an airtight chamber are as distressed by 
still air as they are by bad air, and that 
stirring up bad air with fans gives much 
relief. As drafts sometimes cause colds, 
has been the practice in most ventilating 
systems to bring fresh air into a room so as 
to cause as little motion of the air as possible 
and thus avoid drafts. 

Doctor Hill, of the Chicago Bureau of 
Sanitation, now advances the puff scheme 
as a method of avoiding drafts, still re- 
taining all the advantages of moving air. 
He points out that in the fresh open air a 
person does not catch cold from frequent 
puffs of air, but really enjoys them; and 
that in a house it is not puffs of air but a 
constant flow—perhaps a hardly percep- 
tible flow—which causes colds. So he has 
planned for theaters a puff system to bring 
in the fresh air. 

He would have airducts in various places 
on the ceiling and walls, and would rush air 
through these at high velocity. For fifteen 
seconds he would have air puffed out at the 
people in the seats from one duct, and then 
have that duct closed for forty-five seconds 
while other ducts were puffing. The ducts 
would operate consecutively, so that in no 
one place would there be 2 draft. 
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THE NIGHT OF 
THE THOUSAND THIEVES 


(Continued from Page 10) 


The manhole was a roomy affair—it had 
to be to accommodate men working at the 
cables, which are tested regularly with the 
finest instruments known to science. 

The expert who had cut the cables had 
evidently spent some time awaiting the 
mystic hour. A dozen cigarette butts 
scattered about the cement well showed that 
he had awaited the appointed second with- 
out impatience; and having accomplished 
his task he had left his set of bloom-shears 
behind as a clue whatever that might be 
worth—and had gune to the trouble of 
putting the manhole cover back in its seat 
with some care. He had probably escaped 
by Broadway --that meant running a hun- 
dred yards before the first section of the 
police cordon could be summoned. The 
blades of the shears were covered with a 
coating of lead and copper, like a film of 
grease. There was a calm, cool insolence 
about the whole thing that got on Byrnes’ 
nerves. 

A bureau of identification was established 
at eight o'clock for the clamoring bankers 
and jewelers. Every mother’s son of them 
had to be identified before he could enter 
the lines; and then he entered under guard 
and opened his safes under guard. One by 
one the treasure vaults were checked off 
as their contents were found to be intact. 
As the vaults were surrendered to their 
owners the guard would move on to the next, 
and the next. It was not until noon that 
the inventory had been made throughout 
the district. 

Of all the district, only the strongroom 
the fabled strongroom—of Ludwig Telfen 
had been tapped. The genius of the night, 
then, had jammed the entire machinery of 
the Street and the Lane, roused it from its 
bed with shrieking clamors for the police, 
simply for the opportunity of attacking 
this one prize. The white-faced Telfen, 
inscrutable even in this hour, deciphered 
the stories of the empty envelopes one by 
one. It was atteno’clock when he crumpled 
up and was carried away. The Bentori 
crucifix was gone, with its one matchless 
sapphire; the Dolgoda pearl; the great 
canary diamond— the diamond of the Saf- 
farans family—with its creepy history; a 
Hindustani ruby called “‘The Well”; a pale 
blue hyacinth, on whose broad table had 
been carved a symbol that had baffled the 
greatest archeologists; and a baker’s dozen 
of unset diamonds, carefully matched as to 
size and color. Not a thief merely—an 
artist had picked here! 

The strongroom of Ludwig Telfen, as we 
have said, stood in the middle of the room 
like a tomb in a crypt, with its sheathing of 
concrete. It was like a monolith the size 
of a dozen elephants. A workman with the 
coldest-drawn chisel would laugh at an 
order to drill through the adamant in an 
eight-hour day. Yet a hole the size of a 
man’s thigh penetrated the mass, leading 
straight and true to the very heart of the 
ingenious mechanism hidden within—a 
mechanism in itself believed to be indestruc- 
tible. It was not indestructible. The same 
brain that had known the spot to tap the 
monolith, and then had devised the means 
of tapping it, had played with the safe as 
though it had been a toy instead of a thing 
hundreds of men of talent had made their 
lifework. A pellet of some explosive at the 
right spot had destroyed the spark of life; 
and, once destroyed, the mechanism of the 
doors, as beautiful as the inside of a watch, 
became merely a jumble of senseless cogs. 

“Can you figure it?” asked Byrnes, 
inspecting the huge hole in the monolith. 
“It’s beyond me, I must admit.” 

“T don’t know,” said Dunstan; “but I 
am going to find out.”’ He connected the set 
of carbon rods to the electric switch panel 
in the corridor through the transformer. 
“If I figure it right,”’ he said, “there are 
a thousand amperes of electricity flowing 
through these rods when the current is 
turned on. One-tenth of an ampere will 
kill a man under certain conditions. Look 
at this!” 

He kicked the switch with his foot; and 
instantly a blue-white flame, an are of 
blinding intensity, shot across the gap be- 
tween the ends of the carbon rods, hissing 
ominously. He handled the rods with his 
bare hands. 

“Harmless as a kitten!”’ he said as 
Byrnes cried out in dismay. 


He held the hissing are against the side 
of the vault. The cement seemed to shrink 
before it and melt. It dissolved into a fine 
dust that hung in the air. 

“ They tell us that concrete will withstand 
any fire. It did in San Francisco. Look at 
that! Concrete will stand two thousand 
degrees of heat; but it won't stand this 
heat. By rnes,”” he cried, sobered, as he 
kicked over the switch and dropped the 
electric torch, “when they come this good 
we can’t beat them! We just haven't got 
the brains that’s all there is to it! 


mmr 

AP’N HA'PENNY, that blue-eyed son 

of Yorkshire who patrolled the waters of 
Raritan Bay at night to locate the universi- 
ties of fish for his customers in daytime, 
waited long and finally impatiently at the 
musty Huguenot Wharf that memorable 
morning for Policeman Double-O-Four. 
Finally he gave it up and went out to his 
lobster pots. 

As for Officer Double-O-Four, he dozed 
away the morning on his peg-post in Fulton 
Street, dimly conscious that a cataclysm 
had occurred in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, of such proportions as to rouse that 
hard-sleeping locality for once in its life 
On the whole it pleased him to consider 
that there were rabbits in this graveyard 
after all. Such a scurrying he had never 
seen before in his short period as a patrol- 
man of the first grade. Shortly after noo 
the order came to break ranks, and the 
mystic cordon, the wonder of a gaping 
crowd, dissolved into thin air and was gone 
Our officer purchased a copy of the Press 
and verified his fears that high tide was due 
off the Hook at eleven-thirty-three A. M 
which meant that the only promise his 
disrupted day off now held out for him was 
to take all his clothes off, go to bed and 
luxuriate in sleep. So he wended his way 
slowly to the Old Slip Station. The sur 
roundings were beginning to take on their 
usual air. The rattle of trucks and the 
odor of fish from the Fulton Market filled 
the senses. 

A shock awaited him! As he ascended 
the steps and clumped across the floor to 
report himself out at the desk, the fragrance 
of cigar smoke smote his nostrils His 
captain, bleary-eyed with his unusual oxer- 
tions, was leaning back in his big chair, his 
feet cocked on the corner of the desk; and 
he was pulling at a cigar, painting the 
atmosphere with spirals of smoke—as if he 
had at last found the solace he read about 
in books. 

It was not the undignified sight of his 
captain, with feet higher than his head 
that roused the dull mind of Policeman 
Double-O-Four. It was the band of the 
cigar! The band was a brilliant red and 
blue; the policeman scratched his head and 
churned his memory. 

He was painfully extracting a swolle: 
foot from a shoe when light broke on him 
It was as clear as day now. That was his 
cigar! He distinctly remembered the band 
A kind though not oversociable gentlema: 
in a stalled automobile had presented him 
with that cigar earlier in the morning 
in fact had presented him with two of 
them—one for his brother. And this lowlife 
captain had cribbed them out of his helmet 
while 

Officer Double-O-Four stared vacantly 
at a spider constructing an engineering 
work on a windowpane with a skill beyor 
human. 

He slowly pushed his suffering foot bac! 
into his shoe; and--his head traveling 
like a Coney Island merry-go-round-— he 
bent over and absent-mindedly began fa 
tening the laces. He shook himse 
though in a cold draft; he bit off part of 
fingernail. 

“Mulligan,” he said, addressing a mar 
packing a kit on the opposite side of the 
room, “did I hear ye was sent d 
already?” 

“The divil take them!” said Mulliga: 
between his teeth. ‘And all because some 
body tampered with a manhole on me post 
when I was at the other ind of the beat! 
What’s the force coming to these days, | 
ask. It'll cost me tin days’ pay, at least, 
mind ye!” 

Officer Double-O-Four, somewhat dazed 
passed out. At the corner of Nassau and 
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Guaranteed 
in Writing 
for 

5,000 
Miles 


Others Are 
Claiming 
Quality — 
Guaranteeing 


It. 


49.00 
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Why Ajax Mileage Contest 
For Chauffeurs Reduces Tire 
Expense of Car Owners 


Every motorist who has read the simple cor 
ditions of the Ajax Mileage 


that the entry of his chauffeur will be a drecs 
means of cutting down tire expense. 


Contest realizes 


Like any rea/ contest this will be won by th 
careful driver, the man who uses his head. 
who gives the same attention to the life of | 
tires that he does to the life of his car. 

Ihe Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. offers to Licensed 
Chauffeurs 208 Cash Prizes for the Greatest 
Mileage Beyond 5,000 Miles ( )btained Between 
April 1, 1913, and March 31, 1914, on 
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1 Prize . $500.00 
1 Prize . . 300.00 | 40 Prizes of 25.00 
1 Prize . . 200.00 | 50Prizes of 20.00 
5 Prizes of 100.00 | 100 Prizes of 10.00 


208 PRIZES, $5,000.00 


In case of ties prizes will be dwided equally among tying contestants 


10 Prizes of $50.00 






It costs nothing to enter the Ajax Mileage Contes 
Ihe only requirements are that your car be equip 
ped with one or more Ajax Tires (guaranteed fo 
5,000 miles) and that you will fill out a separat 
regulation entry blank, signed by your employ 
obtainable from any Ajax Branch or Dealer, f 
eacn individual Ajax Tire. Enter » it 

, ! fom ‘e P ; oe 


f the ven nme 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. 
Contest Department Broadway and 58th, New York 


AJAX BRANCHES 
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ih HAT'S the brief DARNLESS } 
; story. If you still darn hosiery, you 
Y are unjust to yourself, Because | 
Hi this brand won't show holes—if it does, } 
fi you get fine new hosiery free, postpaid. | 
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| MenWomen & Children | 
PCa oa ‘ 
"255 ual 4 ! f months 
| beautiful as well ae durable. Soft, light,in plain | 
and ribbed styles, gauze and medium weights. ; 
4 
j Made of most expensive Egyptian cotton yarn WA 
' with reinforcement of 2-, 3- and 4-ply light [§ 
‘ linen thread at each wearing point; high spliced Hi 
] heel, French “tear proof” garter top, long ex- ii 
Ay tension toe and double sole. Fall weights now }% 
6) in stock by dealers rt 
7 ; 
y Look Up Your Buster Brown Dealer ; 
‘ ‘ 
4] i own's DARNLESS Guaranteed ‘ 
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i” ut t t Ity in finding it ’ 
4 send $1 witt vlor and weight ‘ 
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| Buster Brown's Hosiery Mills 5 
a 201 Sherman Ave. § 
y Chattanooga, Tennessee § 
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Maiden Lane he found a crowd collected 
about. the very manhole his friend of the 
night before had selected with so much care 
as the spot on which to liedown. A pot of 
wiping solder, looking blue and cool, was 
thoughtfully bubbling over a gasoline 
torch; and the manhole, now open, was 
filled with men in jeans plumbers, thought 
our officer —like bees in a beetrap. Officer 
Double-O-Four, mouth open like a sucker 
drinking in air at the top of a weedy pool of 
water, listened to the man on post explain 
Then he put his hands 
in defiance of the 
rules and regulations—-and started east. 
At Dutch Street he picked out the Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ Building; and on the 
second floor, after considerable embarrass- 
ment, he found Deputy Byrnes. Officer 
Double-O-Four was not exactly a word 
artist—more especially he was not a word 
artist when on the carpet under the eye of 
this particular superior, who had a distress- 
ing way of looking at him. 

“Herkimer — 1907 model!” repeated the 
deputy. “Very good. Report to Farley at 
headquarters. I'll see you there.” 

Now there are a hundred thousand auto- 
mobiles in the city and vicinity of New 
York. The horsepower, make and ownership 
of each is a matter of record. All that is 
required is infinite patience —or a super- 
fluity of clerks among whom to divide 
impatience. The Herkimer of the vintage 
of 1907 was a limited edition that was called 
in shortly after being put out. A few still 
crept wearily about the city, as though tired 
of life and its attending ills. 

At three o'clock that afternoon an auto- 
mobile drew up to the entrance of head- 
quarters—then in Mulberry Street. It was 
a Herkimer, model 1907. Two detectives- 
undoubtedly detectives, from their closely 
shaved and shiny appearance—helped out 
a man of middle age, somewhat gray, pasty 
and frightened. He was chewing on a cigar 
that sported a red-and-blue band. 

As he got down a messenger boy on a 
bicycle rushed up, dropping his wheel with 
a clatter; and seizing the prisoner—there 
was no doubt he was such—by the sleeve 
he thrust an envelope into his hand. 

“Mr. Merwin!” gasped the boy. “I 
have been chasing you all the way down.” 

Had he not been so badly upset Mr. Mer- 
win might have been astonished. As it was 
he stared stupidly from the envelope to the 
messenger boy, and thence to the cloud of 
reporters the detectives were beating back. 
He was hurried to the office of the deputy 
commissioner. Byrnes wheeled in his chair. 

“Merwin! Ai-yi!” ejaculated the usually 
collected deputy. ‘“‘What the deuce are 
you doing in this mess?” 

From the expression on Merwin’s face, 
he himself was still struggling for an 


SENSE 


When Juries Mete 


P IN Alaska there used to be a district 

attorney who was long on native ora- 
tory, but short on education. Once, while 
prosecuting a big case, he came to the finish 
of his argument; and, according to Wilson 
Mizner, who was up there at the time, he 
leaned across the rail and made this plea: 

“All I asts of you, gentlemen of the jury, 
is that you now retire and mete out jestice 
as she deserves to be met! 


An Experienced Legislator 


| ASTREET-CAR conductor, who oper- 


ated a street-car that runs through 
Flushing, Long Island, was nominated for 
the New York State Senate and was elected. 
One time, while on the rear end of his 


' ear, a pickpocket stole his watch. The first 


thing this new senator did when he got to 
Albany was to introduce a bill making it 
a felony for any person to steal another 
person’s watch on a street-car in Flushing. 


Near: Fame 


YOUNG man, constant in his attend- 
ance in a café where the art students 
congregate in Paris, sat in his usual corner 
and surveyed the scene. 
“Whois that chap?” askeda visitor. “Is 
he a painter or a sculptor, or what?” 
“Oh, no; none of those,”’ said a habitué. 
“He has a most engaging and important 
calling—he is the brother of a poet!” 
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explanation why two detectives had gently 
but firmly insisted on his driving them to 
headquarters just because he happened 
to own a Herkimer — reconstructed — 1907. 
Byrnes turned to the others with a nod of 
dismissal. Then he turned on Merwin. 
He could not bring himself to believe that 
this notorious crank, this nuisance who had 
made himself the bane of pelice administra- 
tions for the last ten years, could have a 
guilty knowledge of the catastrophe of the 
morning. Yet he shut his teeth down hard, 
glared at the trembling yet defiant figure 
before him, and cried out fiercely: 

“Well! Out with it! Quick!” 

There was something in the attack of 
Byrnes that turned the average man inside 
out. The effect on Merwin, the crank, was 
peculiar. Merwin suddenly straightened 
up. He crushed the envelope he held and 
waved his hands on high. His eyes blazed. 

i have proved it!” he cried trium- 
phantly. ‘‘The whole town is laughing at 
you. Burglar protection! Bah! One 
two—three! I sliced your cables—yes! A 
child could have done it! I have exploded 
your system. Ha-ha!” 

Byrnes sprang at him with the roar of an 
animal. He seized the man in his grasp 
and hurled him against a wall 

“You and your damned patents that 
have mz ade you a pest for ten years! he 


cried. “Don’t start that on me! Come 
down to earth! Who told you to do it? 
Who walked through Ludwig Telfen’s 


strongroom and took his pick of what he 
found there while you were chopping the 
eables with your infernal shears? Spit it 
out! Who was it? Quick!” 

The infuriated deputy dropped the man 
and backed away from him. 

“Telfen? Strongroom? Took his pick? 
Why, man, it was to be a joke—a jest! I 
I am—I am a genius! I needed only this 
to prov e that my sy stem —— Telfen, did 
you say? He—He 

“He! He! Yes he! Who was he?” 

The inventor, who for years had striven 
by every means known to insane persist- 
ence to foist his worthless electrical protec- 
tive system on the city, gradually collected 
his senses. 

Byrnes got the story of the dupe piece- 
meal. It seemed that Merwin had en- 
countered an engaging young dandy on a 
recent week-end visit to Atlantic City. 
This person had seemec particularly inter- 
ested in, though politely skeptical of, 
Merwin’s pet theories as to the weakness 
of the protective system in vogue in the 
large cities. So skeptical indeed was he 
that their somewhat heated argument had 
ended in a wager—a stake of one thousand 
dollars—that Merwin, by the simple means 
he had described, could not at a given hour 
on a given night render the treasure vaults 


AUIND NO 


Pampering the Old Woman 


TYPICAL “mover” of the ultra- 

shiftless type was spending a few days 
at a cowcamp in Arizona, preparatory to 
going into the desert on a prospecting trip. 
His wife, a tired-out, faded-out creature, 
complained to some of the cowhands of the 
hardness of her lot; and the foreman took 
it upon himself to remonstrate with the hus- 
band for his shiftlessness and his indiffer- 
ence to his wife’s welfare. 

“The old woman ain’t got no kick com- 
in’!” said the husband when he had heard 
the foreman’s remarks. “She ain’t got no 
kick at all. Why, stranger, when we wuz 
fixin’ to camp of a night many a time I’ve 
driv’ the team half a mile out of the way 
so’s wood and water would be handy fur 
the old woman to fetch!” 


A Lucky Smoker 


HARLES P. NORCROSS went into a 

cigar store in a Pennsylvania town and 
asked for some good cigars. A brand that 
retailed three for a quarter was the best the 
cigar man could offer. 

Norcross took three and lighted one. He 
stood puffing at it for a moment and the 
dealer asked: 

“How do you like that cigar?” 

“It’s rotten!” said Norcross. 

“Well,” said the dealer, “I can’t see that 
you've got any particular kick coming. 
You've only got three of them and I’ve got 
a thousand!’ 
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of the city of New York hors de combat. 
They had settled the hour then and there. 
The electrician was smiling like a child 
when he ended. 

“T have showed themup! I have showed 
them up!” he cried, his insane pride getting 
the better of him again. ‘‘With one stroke 
I have proved to this great city that its 
fancied security is as thin as 

“No more of that! We've something 
more serious on just now than rival sys- 
tems. You cut the cables, you admit!” 

“TI did—I certainly did! That's my set 
of bloom-shears on your desk now. This 
young man was a genius. There was no 
other way to show you. My brother took 
me down to Nassau Street and we waited 
until the cops changed posts. Lord, I know 
the plan of their mains like I know the 
humps in my own bed! Simple! Why, as 
ashowing-up of the egregious, asinine » 
In his excitement he tore apart the envelope 
he was crushing in his hands. Two h: alves 
of a thousand-dollar bill dropped out. ‘“‘ The 
wager! The wager! He saw it! He's paid 
it!” cried Merwin. 

“The thief!" cried Byrnes. 

On a slip of paper with the bill was the 
line, typewritten: 

““My compliments! 
me!” 

Seeking the engaging young man who 
had made the estimable though fanatical 
electrician his easy dupe in the matter of 
looting the Ludwig Telfen strongroom, 
Byrnes paid a visit to the address indicated 
in the inclosure. Needless to say, however, 
neither the name nor the description the 
electrician furnished was recognized by the 
respectable landlady who answered the bell. 

So ended the incident of the Night of the 
Thousand Thieves, the feat taking its place 
among the many unsolved mysteries. There 
were clues, it is true, but they were too 
insolently obvious on the face to lead any- 
where. The misguided inventor passed the 
remainder of his days in confinement, 
childishly happy at having achieved his 
life’s ambition. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
of the rare gems so carefully selected from 
the Telfen strongroom that morning only 
one was ever traced; the story has never 
been verified—it is a myth. At the head 
of navigation on the Saguenay River rests 
a little chapel, built by fishermen. On the 
cliffs above stands the figure of a Virgin, 
the thank-offering of those saved from the 
sea. The lost Bentori crucifix is said to 
hang in the chapel. It is mentioned, 
merely as a coincidence, that the exquisite 
Godahl, a famous cosmopolite—the Infal- 
lible Godahl—whose true character was 
never known until the publication of the 
memoirs of this Master Rogue, was once 
rescued from drowning at this spot. 


SENSE 


On for Good 
VM ASTER WALTER BROCKWAY, of 


Yonkers, New York, is now eleven 
years old and of course knows better; but 
when he was about four, his father, hearing 
wails of feline distress one day, investigated 
and found Walter dragging the family cat 
“— by the tail. 

ly son,’ "he said, * 
kitty by the tail.” 
“Why not?” asked Walter. 
come off.”’ 


An Exposed Hand 
N A CERTAIN state of the Middle West 


not so very long ago a man who had 
been prominent in politics died. The de- 
ceased had also been a poker player of 
parts in his day, and there had been rumors 
to the effect that once in a while he ranina 
cold deck. Nevertheless the legislature, 
which was then in session, named a com- 
mittee of its members to draw up appro- 
priate resolutions of respect 

The chairman of the committee, who was 
a newspaper man, wrote out the resolutions 
and sent them to the engrosser to be en- 
grossed, with instructions that copies should 
be sent to the dead man’s widow and to his 
home papers. The storm broke with great 
violence in about ten days. The engrosser 
had made a mistake. The resolutions, in 
speaking of the character of the late la- 
mented, read: “His faults he wore upon 
his sleeve.”” And a fool engrosser made it: 
“His faults he wore up his sleeve!” 


You have convinced 


‘you mustn't pick up 


t won’t 
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NITRO CLUB STEEL LINED SHOTSHELLS ARROW STEEL 
(SMOKELESS) 
Made in 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 28 gauge in 


standard loads—all proven and popular smoke- 
less powders 
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MOKELESS POWDER 
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ALK to your dealer. Ask him how many 
of his ammunition customers are young 
men. Upon them depends the growth of 

his business. 
It is not only the seasoned shooters who look 
for the Red Ball mark on every box of shells they 


buy. The young fellows are all awake to the 
Remington-U MC idea. 





LINED SHOTSHELLS 
(SMOKELESS) 


Made in 8, 10, 12, 16, and 
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NEW CLUB SHOTSHELLS 
(BLACK POWDER) 


20 gauge in stand- Made in 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, 24, and 28 gauge 
in standard loads —all proven and popular 


black powders. 


Remington; UMC 
NEW CLUB 


BLACK POWDER 


They are after results in their shooting and 
they are demanding the speed shells. They know 
that the steel lining is an exclusive Remington 
feature—the greatest advance step since the in- 
vention of smokeless powder. 

It is more evident every day that the dealer 
taking the lead in the ammunition business is 
specializing in Remington-U MC. 


Remington Arms— Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


299 Broadway, New York 


Windsor, Ontario 





























One Morning 


At the breakfast table, 
like this. 

A dish of Puffed Grains 
for cream and sugar. 


the folks who gathered found a dish 


Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat 
ready 
They were crisp, airy bubbles, puffed to eight times normal 
size. And the taste was like toasted nuts. 
And those dainty morsels have been welcomed at that table 
on a thousand mornings since. 


Such was the story in countless homes—a million times 


repeated. 
The housewife heard of Puffed Grains, bought a package. 
\nd the next morning the folks at her table tasted a new delight. 


Then the grains were served for suppers—floating in bowls 
of milk 
They were mixed with berries—used in candy making—used 


as garnish to ice cream 


Now we send out forty million dishes monthly to supply the 
lovers of these 


Puffed Wheat, 10c tx 
Puffed Rice, 


foods. 


15c oe LES 
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dishes are served for luncheons and 


Chis is how millions of 
Like crackers in bowls of milk 


suppers In summer, 


Che grains are four times as porous as bread. The walls are 


as thin as tissue 


these dainty wafers, with an almond flavor, form fascinating 


foods 


And they are whole-grain foods made wholly digestible 


with every food granule literally blasted to pieces by Prof 
Anderson’ process. 
Serve them any hour— between meals or bedtime ~— for these 


foods never tax the stomach. 
These are two of the greatest fo ds of the century s¢ ientific, 
and inviting. Let your people know them, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


delicious, unique 
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GOVERNMENT BY MAGIC 


| wrecked. We cannot estimate the 
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commodities is determined by the amount 
of social labor nec vessary, On an average, for 
their production,” ignores the dominating 
fact that no amount of social labor, on an 
average, would produce the greatest things 
we have. The greatest things we have are 
produced by a creative faculty infinitely 
beyond the average. 

his is the rock upon which Socialism is 
gains 
which the human race receives from its 
individuals in units of labor based upon any 
sort of average. They come very frequently 
from a great creative faculty that no amount 
of labor would ever cultivate in the average 
man. The electricians who work eight hours 
a day have not lighted our cities. It is Mr. 
Edison who has lighted them. It is not 
the French mechanic at St. Cloud whe has 
enabled men to fly. Itis Mr. Wilbur Wright 
who has enabled them to fly. It is not the 
young man in the wireless house who sum- 
mons a ship out of the wilderness of the 
midnight ocean to the aid of another in dis- 
tress. It is Mr. Marconi who performs that 
tremendous service. To say that these men 
shall not take the larger benefit for their cre- 
ative faculty, but that it shall go to the un- 
skilled electrician, to the French workman 
at St. Cloud, to the clerk in the wireless 
house, is to construct a system of philos- 
ophy essentially false. And the truth 
follows and controls down through the 
evidences of all achievement, from the man 
combining isolated human endeavor into a 
great central purpose to the man who har- 
nesses the steam in a kettle to his plow. 
The greatest factor behind all production is 
the creative faculty. 


Philosophies That Fail 


No idea could be more false than this 
Socialistic one that value is alone the prod- 
uct of manual labor. The man who labors 
with his hands is not the only man who 
exerts himself, nor is he the only man who 
produces. The man who combines and 
directs and carries responsibilities labors 
as much as he. The man who exercises a 
creative faculty endures an exertion beyond 
anything known to the man who merely 
labors with his hands. Manual labor is a 
labor that sustains and supports the indi- 
vidual, but creative labor is a labor that 
wrecks and destroys him. The man who 
labors with his hands sleeps with a healthy 
fatigue. The man who labors at a creative 
work exhausts himself with an exhaustion 
that sleep often refuses to allay. If the 
laborer sometimes goes to the poorhouse 
the genius not infrequently goes to the 
madhouse. 

But if the philosophies of Karl Marx and 
Wilhelm Marr will not advance us neither 


| will the philosophies of Marcus Hanna and 


Pierpont Morgan. If the heads of the Steel 
Trust denounce a destructive competition 
as injurious to commerce, how can they 
object if the individuals in the mills de 
nounce it as destructive to the interests of 
labor. If there is not free competition on 
the top of our commercialism there cannot 
be free competition at the bottom of it. 
And if the one combines to protect itself 
shall not the other also combine to protect 
itself? 

And the great struggle reminds one of a 
battle between the head of a curled python 
and its tail. Whichever end wins, the python 
is sure to be damaged. 

Nor will the philosophies of the Direct 
Actionists—namely, that what is produced 
by the laborers’ hands belongs entirely and 
exclusively to the laborer and he has a 
right to take it on the spot—advance us. 
But it will advance us as far as the philos- 
ophy of a certain railroad president which 
was that a divine providence had committed 
the property interests of the country into 
the hands of certain worthy persons. 

Perhaps the most useless of all philos- 
ophies are those of old reactionary leaders 
whom the people have set aside. Their 
schemes remind us of the elaborate plans 
the Prussian generals presented to Alex- 
ander for his campaigns against Napoleon. 
One sees always before his eye, when he 
thinks of them, the picture of these hope- 
less theorists spreading out their maps 
before the Russian Emperor and explain- 
ing their elaborate system of oblique move- 
ments based on a study of the campaigns of 
Frederick the Great. Alas, Napoleon never 


followed the rules, as life never follows the 
rules! 





Theré is also another class of philosophers 
that give us advice which we may very com- 
placently disregard. It is the school of 
contraryists, of which, in the province of 
literature—or what is called literature 
Mr. Bernard Shaw isthe apostle. The canon 
of its doctrine is to assert that precisely the 
reverse of everything which the ae 
race has found to be true is in fact true; a 
for example, a man walking along the oe 
will be approached by a disciple of this 
school, who will undertake to demonstrate 
to him that instead of walking on his feet 
he ought to walk on his hands. The pedes- 
trian will advance the two arguments that 
come first into his mind, namely, that men 
have always walked on their feet and that 
it is the easiest way to walk. 

“Ah, my dear sir,”’ this philosopher 
would reply, “those are the very reasons 
why you should rather walk upon your 
hands. Because men have been always 
doing things a certain way is no reason why 
they have been doing them correctly. In 
fact there is no method by which the human 
race can be advanced except by changing 
the way in which the people have been 
doing things. And it is only when the race 
has changed from the old method to the 
new that civilization has made any progress 
whatever. Moreover, is it not a law of 
Nature that we are developed only by doing 
things that are difficult and not by doing 
things that from use have become easy to 
us? Ifyou would bea completely developed 
human being you will wish to be able to 
walk upon either end of you. Throw away 
your shoes and follow me.” 

Ovid thought that the gods would not 
permit the human race to be wholly ruined. 
We think that there are certain considera- 
tions founded in a universal common sense 
that will not permit it to be wholly ruined. 

The sense of a great purpose in the uni- 
verse will save us from Nihilism. The 
sense of vast benefits accruing to the human 
race from the creative faculty of innumer- 
able men will save us from the philosophy 
of Marx. The evident necessity for a free 
swing of competition in order to develop 
the individual will save us from the philos- 
ophy of Hanna and Morgan. The desire of 
every man to enjoy peacefully the fruits of 
his labor will preserve us from the philos- 
ophy of Marr and the Direct Actionists. 
And a sense of humor will preserve us 
from the philosophy of the before-mentioned 
railroad president. 


The Judge Who was a Socialist 


The essential difficulty with all these so- 
called systems is that they are elaborately 
built upon foundation premises that are not 
true. If human nature were perfect a per- 
fect system could be formulated. If all men 
were just, intelligent and moved by a great 
controlling interest in the public welfare, a 
perfect system could be formulated. But 
men are moved by a variety of motives, and 
it is possible for them to maintain a civiliza- 
tion only upon some great plan of com- 
promise. They can no more be {fitted into 
one philosophic plan than all men could be 
fitted into one size of shoes. 

Did not Voltaire say that he had never 
known of a man who had spent his life 
formulating a system of philosophy that 
did not die at last with the conviction that 
he had wasted his time? But let us not 
wholly reject the Nihilist, the Commer- 
cialist or the Socialist. Every man among 
these who is not moved solely by a selfish 
benefit to his class is honestly trying to 
formulate some plan for the welfare of the 
race. And there is something good, some- 
thing high and noble in every one of these 
philosophies. If the Nihilist, as the char- 
acters of Turgenieff define him, is merely 
one who accepts no principle without 
examination, no matter what credit the 
principle has, and is one who looks at every- 
thing from a critical point of view, then a 
Nihilist is only a scientist of this day. If 
the Commercialist teaches us the value of 
codperation—-the gain to be got from joining 
our hands toge ae. the benefit of what is 
called teamwork in all human affairs— his 
lesson is to be received and cherished. 

Tolstoi relates that a judge in Russia 
once asked a prisoner what he meant by 
Socialism. The prisoner replied that it was 
a working together for the welfare of man- 
kind; and the judge said: “If that is 
Socialism then I, too, am a Socialist.” No 
man has ever put the case better than that. 
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It is precisely what every man everywt 
is in favor of. If that is what Soci ! 
means, then, like the Russian judge, we are 





| all Socialists 


If that is what it does mean? Let us 
hasten to say that that is what all other 
philosophies mean too. This is the great 
motive behind every political movement 
It is the great motive behind all unrest and 
agitation—a desire to formulate ong plan 
by which we may all work together for the 
welfare of mankind. It is the welfare of 
mankind as a whole that we are after. 
It is equal opportunities to every od . ae 
is an equitable adjustment of the perils and 
of the benefits of life that we are a r. It 
is to get the highest and fullest de velop 
ment of every individual consistent with a 
preservation of the rights of all other indi 
viduals; and it is a constructive and not a 
destructive justice to all that we are after 

We are not yet certain how we are going 
to be able to accomplish this result. But 
no man has any right to say that the thing 
is impossible. He has only the right to say 
that it is impossible to him. A thing may 
be impossible to the race of men now living 
but not impossible to the race about to be 
born or to the race to follow after them. 

One thing, however, is adequately cer 
tain: that we cannot attai 
by magic. We cannot attain it by the al 
firmative virtue of laws. We cat 
obtain prosperity by laws than we can grow 
a crop by algebra. 

But we can do some things toward this 
ultimate end by laws. We car 
the great inequalities which custom and the 
laws have already created. We can clear 
out restrictions, giving every man a free 
field in which to attain the ambitions of his 
life if he is able to do it. We can guar 
to every man security in his person and 
security in the fruits of his labor. We can 
protect the weak and the innocent from the 
strong and the crafty. We can distribute 
more evenly the burdens of civiliza 
we can distribute more evenly all nat 
ural advantages. We can take care of 
those under disabilities, we can see that 
every body has a decent living and we can 
humanize justice. 

We must abandon our trust in magic. 
We must give up the fairy world that we 
have believed ourselves to live in. We must 
drive out the magicians, overthrow the 
tripods and, in the language of Lord Eldon, 
look hardship in the face. We cannot out- 
wit the great immitigable order of Nature 
by any of this mummery. 

Let us understand, once and for all time 
to come, that the high, the beneficial and 
the noble things that every individual 
wishes for himself he alone can obtain for 
himself. The magic of no law will ever give 
them into his hand. It is useless for any 
political party to promise it. Neither the 
Democratic party, nor the Republican 
party, nor the Progressive party, nor the 
Socialist party, nor any other party to be 
created out of them, can ever accomplish 
these things by any political black art. 
The one thing the law can do is to prevent 
us from cheating one another, since it never 
can enable us to cheat the relentless scheme 
of the universe. 


No Native 


RED KELLY, the humorist, had it ir 

mind to buy a sea He conce 
idea of going out alone and looking at avail 
able farms in the section of Ohio that he 
inhabits, thinking to get a proper per- 
spective when free from the talk of | 
estate agents. He met a very o 
walking upalane. “Ha,” said Ke ly," ere 
is a chap who has lived here all his li 
tackle him.” 

The old man looked like one who had 
been a farmer all his days 
since he was a boy, and would know the 
value and fertility of them. So Kelly 
trudged for two miles with him in the dust 

“Great country round here,” said Kelly 


1 this great end 


no more 


remove 


antee 





*ived the 


( 
1 


had owned farm 


“Yep.” 
"re bet some of these farms will be valu 
ab le some day.” 
Yep.’ ~ 
“Still, | suppose some are more valuable 


than others.” 

“ Prob’ly.” 

“Many of these farms round here for 
sale?” 

“Dunno,” 

“*How long have you lived here?”’ 

**Don’t live here. I live in Indiana. Fust 
time I ever was here was when I got here 
last night to visit my daughter.” 
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Fndian Motocycle 


be in 1914. 


It is now what other motor ycles are aspiring 


Its embodiment of the most ¢ omprehensive group of refine 


ments and improvements known to motorcycle construction 
makes it a true forec ast of what other manufacturers will try to 


produce next year. 


For two years this model has had an ever increasing popu 
larity with motorcycle riders. Its advanced de sign and constru 
tion combined with its unique comfort features make it the choice 


of motorcycling enthusiasts ev erywhere. 


Folding Footboards make the rider 
independent of cramping, uncomfort 
able pedals 


2 Speed Gear 


The famous Cradle Spring 
Frame suspended by leaf springs on 
both front and rear forks frees the rider 
of all road jars and vibrations 


Here arethe exclusive features which 
have placed the Two Speed Model on 
the pinnacle of motorcycle perfection. 

The Two Speed Gear greatly increases the 


motorcycle's capacity for touring and for reg 
" 

ulation in trafhe. For city work the machine 

can be throttled down to a much slower spr : 

without slipping the clutch. The ars are 

always im me sh, th use “eres ing the d anger of 

stripped teeth The spee d ratios are obt 


ain 


by sliding a dog-clutch Ting mounted of the 


main shaft, the shifting lever being conver 
iently located on the top frame tube Gears 
run in an oil bath which is carefully sealed 


to prevent leakage 


The Self Starter ope rated by a Foot Lever 
consists of a sproc ket and ratchet mechanism 
mounted just ahead of the left footboard and 
connected by chain to a simple pick-up clutch 


aligned with the motor shaft Forward pres- 





sure on the starter crank turns the motor two 
Self Starter and one-half times The starting lever is pro 
tected from back-firing by an automat re se 
[he foot crank pin folds in when not use 


The Indian Double Band Brake « 


of internal expansion and external contraction 


nsists 
of two bands ona single drum, 6 inches in 
diameter Its control is effected by a foot lever 
on the right side of the machine and by a mp 
lever on the left handle bar Its unusually 


powerful action gives the rider absolute cor 


trol of his machine 

ee) Brake Over 10,000 of these machines 
™ now on the road. 

Demonstration at 2250 dealers throughout the world 


Indian Models and Prices for 191 


4 HP. [7 Iwo Speed, Single Cylinder $275.00 
7 HWP cae Iwo Speed, Twin Cylinder ; im) 
4H.P. Regular Model, Single Cylinder 10.00 
7 HP Regular Model, Twin Cylinder LU 
7HP Twin, Regular Model, with Side Car Complet ”) 
Side Car alone for 1913 model . 8.0) 
7HP win, Re gular Model, with Delivery Van mplete OAK) 
Delivery Van alone for 1913 model t WwW) 
Prices F. O. B. I 


OVER 30,000 1913 INDIANS NOW ON THE ROAD 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 901 State St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO DENVER 


(Largest Motorcy Manufacturers the World) 
Branch and Service Stations 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


TORONTO LONDON 
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A French Chef's 
One Great Dish 


Van Camp’s Pork and Beans, as baked today, 


are due to the skill of a master cook. 


To a chef who won his laurels in the finest 
hotels of London, Paris, Biarritz and Nice. 


To aman with medals and diplomas won against 
the greatest, in Parisian rivalries. 


His finest creation is this perfect dish. And 
he now bakes it here for the millions. 






7 aoe Nd) 
* is ) ~ ne) 


(amps 


por*... BEANS 


** The National Dish’’ 





WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


them for hours 


im oven 


Don't think we are telling you, month in a modern type of 
after month, of any 
beans 

We are che iling 
you'll never forget after you once have 


served it 


ommonplace baked te 


To bring the beans to you nutlike, 
mellow and whok And to retain in 
the beans all the fresh oven flavor, until 
they are brought to your table. 


with a dish which 


And ordinary beans will 


never con ee 
tent you after know Van Camp's. A single meal will reveal the result. 
Then you will know if it pays to get 
We spend en this dish $800,000 yearly Van Camp's 
more than we need to spend. We spend Please try it once. Say to your grocer, 
it to get the choicest beans and a “Today send Van Camp's.” After 


sparkling tomato 
We pend it to-bake them 


that, we'll let your judgment say what 


bake beans to get 


/ / ree Ue . /t ) 15 and 4 0 cents per can 
Prepared by 
Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 

















| on general topics. 


| a dinner and asked Marsh. 
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THE PRICE OF PLACE 


Continued from Page 21 


The New York business men chatted 
with him for a few minutes. They talked 
They said they hoped 
they might be better acquainted, and were 
pleasant and affable and did not look like 
custodians of the fearsome Money Demon 
at all. In fact they appeared to be clean- 
cut, affable, modest men, and not ogres or 
predaceous plutocrats. Not one of them 
approximated Marsh’s preconceived ideas 
of a Captain of High Finance. Marsh told 
his wife, when he reached the hotel, he had 
had a very pleasant evening. 

A week or so later Senator Paxton gave 
There were 


| fourteen guests, four of the same business 


| holding their hands so close. 


men from New York who had dined with 
the Senate leader and the remainder sena- 
tors and representatives. Several members 
besides Marsh who had been at the previous 
dinner were there. The amusement after 
dinner was poker. Two games, seven at a 
table, were organized. Marsh felt nervous 
over this, for he had little money to lose 
and he imagined the game would be a big 
one. He soon discovered the mere fact a 
man is a millionaire doesn’t necessarily 
mean he is either a prodigal or a producer 
at poker. 

The richest men played most cautiously, 
and were derided by the poorer ones for 
The game 
was five-dollar limit, all jack-pots, with 
the dealer anteing each time. When four 


| of a kind were held there was a round of 


| midnight. 


“roodles,”” which meant the limit 
increased to ten dollars on that round. 

Marsh knew poker fairly well, and he 
decided to take no long chances, but to 
play his cards for no more than they were 
worth and to watch things carefully. He 
had heard stories of poker games in Wash- 
ington where innocent members were in- 
veigled in and bribed by crafty villains 
who lost large sums to them by betting on 
small hands. He wondered if that was the 
plot for him, but he soon found nobody in 
that gathering had any intention of giving 
money to him unless he had the cards to 
take it with, and mostly when he called 
what he thought was a bluff he found his 
opponent had the cards to justify his faith 
and his chips. It was a noisy, lively game, 
with the players joking one another and 
telling stories, and it closed promptly at 
Each man had been handed a 
hundred dollars’ worth of chips, and when 
the settlements were made Marsh found 
he had won a hundred and fifteen dollars. 
Only two others were larger winners than he. 

“Same old story,” chaffed Senator 
Paxton, who had lost two hundred doliars. 
“The new man always wins. But,” he said, 
turning to Marsh, “beware, my son, for 
we'll hook you yet.” 

Most of the party had carriages and 
automobiles waiting outside, but Marsh 
announced he would walk to his hotel. 

“T’ll walk down with you,” said one of 
the New Yorkers, George F. Quicksall, 
who was connected with one of the big 
banking combinations of New York. 

Quicksall talked of finance as they walked 
along and Marsh was greatly interested. 
He questioned Quicksall on some points in 
relation to the stock market. 

“Do you ever do anything in the 


was 


| Street?”’ asked Quicksall. 


| shares. 





“Not much. Occasionally I buy a few 
Is there anything interesting over 
there?”’ 

Marsh had been bursting to ask this 
question of the New York men ever since 
he met them. He wanted money and he 
wanted it badly. 

“Well,” said Quicksall, “I know of a 
pool that is being organized to carry a few 
thousand shares of a certain stock for a 
ten-point rise. I might get you some of 
that.” 

“How much 
Marsh eagerly. 

“How much what?” 

“How much money?” 

“Oh,” said Quicksall carelessly, “not 
much, as money goes. I don’t know exactly 
yet when they will take the stuff over, but 
I'll put you down for a thousand shares and 
we can settle afterward when the books 
are made up.” 

** 4 thousand shares?” gasped Marsh. 

“Yes, that'll be about a tenth of it. Iam 


would it take?” asked 


quite sure my associates will be glad to have 
you in with us.” 

“But,” stammered Marsh 
don’t know as — 


“but I 
That’s a bigorder 





Quicksall looked at Marsh curiously as 
they passed a street lamp. He saw Marsh 
was much excited, but palpably afraid. 

“I am quite sure it will be all right, Mr. 
Marsh,” said Quicksall. ‘‘ However there’s 
no hurry. Think it over and let me know. 
If you don’t want it, it will be all right”’; 
and he gave Marsh his card. 

Marsh slept little that night. He was 
trying to figure out a way to get money 
to cover his interest in case the speculation 
failed. In his heart he knew it wouldn't 
fail, but he kept that information away 
from his head. 


xu 

” ICE party we had last night,” said 

Senator Paxton to Marsh next day 

when they met at the Capitol. “Pretty 

lucky to get away with that money, too, 
with those wolves trying to eat you up.” 

“I noticed they played them pretty close 
to their bosoms,’’ Marsh replied. 

“Greatest tightwads in the world,” said 
Paxton, “with the exception of the few 
liberal ones. Most of them would rather 
lose their right legs than overplay a hand 
or lose a pot.” 

“By the way, 
trying to appear as if the question was 
merely for the purpose of gratifying his 
curiosity, ““who’s Mr. Quicksall?” 

“Quicksall? He’s one of the junior part- 
ners in the big house of Stunz & Sturgess. 
He’s a likely young fellow who looks out 
a good deal for legislative matters they are 
interested in and is a comer. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! I walked down with him 
last night and he seems to be a nice fellow.” 

“Wise, too,”” commented the senator. 
“Knows his way about. He made a lot of 
money for me not long ago.” 

“How?” asked Marsh eagerly. 

“Put me in on an underwriting scheme 
that split $200,000, and I got a tenth of it.” 
““How much did you have to put up?” 
“How much did I have to put up?” re 
peated Paxton in surprise. ‘Why, I didn’t 
put up anything. I merely took a tenth of 
the underwriting and stood to lose that 
tenth if anything broke or went wrong; but 
nothing did and I got my share of the profit 
on the deal. That's one good thing about 
Quicksall—he doesn’t want it all himself. 
He’s willing to split now and then and he’s 
mighty popular round here.” 

Marsh reassured. He 
conversation to another channel, but when 
he walked down Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the House, after adjournment, he 
dropped into Quicksall’s hotel and told him 
he would take a chance in the pool. 

“All right,” said Quicksall. “I don’t 
think you can lose. I'll write you in a few 
days and tell you what your share is.” 

Quicksall left for New York on the mid- 
night train. Fivedays later Marsh received 
a letter in an envelope bearing the Stunz & 
Sturgess imprint. He opened it nervously. 
There was a check for $6500 in it and this 
letter: 

“Dear Mr. Marsh: 1 found when I re- 
turned to New York that that matter we 
spoke about was much nearer action than I 
had supposed. I put you in for a thousand 
shares, assumed the responsibility on what 
you had told me, and today we closed out 
at a seven-point rise. Your share of the ex- 
pense is $500, and I beg to hand you here- 
with our check for $6500. Trusting this will 
be satisfactory to you, I am 

“Yours very truly, 
“GEORGE F. 


asked Marsh, 


senator,” 


was turned the 


QUICKSALL.” 

“*Trusting this will be satisfactory to 
you!’”’ repeated Marsh to himself in a dazed 
sort of way. “I wonder if there ever was 
anything quite so satisfactory to anybody 
on this earth before.” 

Marsh couldn't keep his eyes off the 
check. Those figures, $6500, seemed to hy p- 
notize him. Three times he put it in his 
pocketbook, and each time he took it out, 
looked at it again, turned it over, held it up 
to the light, patted it, caressed it. It was a 
lifesaver for him. He was short of funds. 
He needed money, and here six thousand 
five hundred dollars dropped into his lap. 
He recalled the Biblical story of manna 
dropping trom Heaven. He was a lucky 
man. 

But was he? That question constantly 
obtruded; and another: Why had Quick- 
sall, a man whom he had met but twice, 
done this thing for him? He recalled Sena- 
tor Paxton’s description of him: “One of 
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the junior partners in the big house of newspaper he felt himself straining his ear 
Stunz & Sturgess. He's a likely young fel- to hear what the letter contained , 
low, who looks out a good deal for legisla- “*My dear Quicksall,’’’ continued the 
tive matters they are interested-in and is senator. “Got that? ‘I am in receipt of 
a comer.” your letter of yesterday with inclosure. | 
dae pondered that Looks out for am glad to note that our venture turned 
legislative matters they are interested in.” out so satisfactorily understand you 
Thi it no doubt was the explanation. Quick were generous with shh information and FU R N iNet = 8) 8 re) rey L a 
sall wanted to put Marsh under obligations that several of our mutual friends were in CUTS YOU ~ C 
to him. And if he had but known it he had cluded in the deal. While we all understand OAL. Bl Li? 
put Marsh under tremendous obligations perfectly that this action on your part was 
to him, for Marsh —— money, needed it predicated on no motive other than that of + : 
despe rately. Still there was the other side good-fellowship, I can assure you that I for OW 1S the time to install an Underfeed, Ww hich will 
of it. Could Marsh afford to take the one am not indifferent to this further evi = . 1 2 . ' 
check? It was certain that sooner or later dence of your long-enjoyed friendship, and positive ly cut your coal bills 72 to %3 next winter and 
( Quicksall would ask for his pound of flesh. — shall hope to see you soon in person in order every miter rettl . — 
He would demand a return. These men, that I may have an patron ity to express det Retas si By BS ing an Under 
4 thought Marsh, are not philanthropists. my thanks by word of mouth. With sin feed you will escape paving Out every year 
They are not handing out money in six- cere regards I am yours faithfully.’” mor inet . a aol ] 
thousand-dollar chunks to members of “T'll sign that myself,”’ said the senator we eS ¢ as much a8 you need to for coal. 
Congress who are temporarily embarrassed to his stenographer. **For Heaven's sake Don't aol you! coal bi ls. Send rough sketch or 
for the mere sure of relieving the ne- see that it gets in my personal letters. Last nian rfi ; } a eam ‘ 
cessicies of those atesmen. There was no week you sent out a letter with a rubber lue Pp! it of your floors RENCE SG We Wi 
| chris about it. wasn’t a gift. It was stamp signature that was going to a very forward FREE Heating Plans and estimate of cost 
deliberate opening of negotiations with touchy person, and I had the dickens of a : y 
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| cde as to the nature of this gift, for and you yourself undoubtedly have a ser pare pgs THE 





it was a gift with a string attached, and 
Marsh saw the string. He didn’t argue that 
ide of it much with himself. 

as whether in the circumstances he could 
afford to take the money. How mucl 
would it embarrass him in the future? 
Would it be safe? 

The honesty or dishor est) of the trar 
action didn’tfigure conspicuously 
deliberations. With him it t ' 
question of expediency. He set his need 


the funds on the one side, and itemized al 
. 











the places where parts of the $6500 cou 
be applied with advantage to himself 
his affairs. On the other side he placed the 
danger of being found out, the strength of 
tne e hold on him the transacti 
cksall, the effect it 
olitie ally if word that he was taking 
money from Wall Street got back to his dis- 
trict, where Wall Street was a synonym for 
Gehenna. He balanced these items, weighed 


felt inclined to send 





one against the other, 
the check bac K, but was restrained when 
he saw that magic “$6500” and thought 
what he could do with the cas! 

Another thing that pu 
they had chosen him for 





1 him was why 
“ir schemes. His 


a set speech or 






or ly appearance, except 
two on a national policy and his committee 
work, had been ir opposition to the or- 
ganization when he fought the landgrab 
bill. He had flattered himself he had 
hown a real independence of thought and 
action in that matter. He had hoped to 
impress on the minds of the leaders of the 
organization that he was a man to be reck- 
oned with, a man who would not blindly 
follow where they led, but who would carve 
out a way for himself if the path of the regu 
lars was not to his IIKINg. He had even had 
visions of becoming a great opposition 
leader, of voicing the protest of the people 
against this congressional oligarchy, and 
here he was, within a month of his first real 
exposition of the thought that was in him, 
in receipt of a check for $6500 from one of 
the most interested of the interests, and re 
uctant to send back the check and declare 
his independence, his refusal to be bribed 

Twice Marsh began a letter to Quicksall, 
returnir g the money, not ar grily but pleas 
antly informing Quicksall he was mistake 
in his man ar - that he never took money 
for which he had not made an adequate 
return. Twice the alluring figures on the 
check held him back, and he tore up the 
letters and returned the check to his pocket- 
book. He was thoroughly uncomfortable, 
and he resolved to talk with Senator Pax- 
ton in order to get the viewpoint of a man 
who undoubtedly had taken just such 
money many times, and indeed made no 
secret Of it 

He went over to the Senate side of the 
Capitol and found Paxton, who was in his 
committee room dictating letters. 











“Sit down, Marsh, and have a cigar,” 
said Paxton. “I'll be through here in a 


minute or two.” Paxton turned to his 
Ag age said: “‘ Take this: ‘George 
‘. Quicksall, care Stunz & Sturgess. My 
cia Quicksall ey 

Paxton was dictating in an ordinary con- 
versational tone and was paying no atten- 
tion to Marsh's presence in the room. 
Marsh listened. He couldn’t help it. He 
wondered what the senator had to say to 
Quicksall, and although he tried to read a 














of form replies that can be ty; ten b 
your stenographer and sent ba vitl 
rubber-stamp signature or signed by the 
stenographer. We = if by a uccident a 
rubl er-sl amped | ter gets to a ma “who 
thinks he is enti i to a real px | 
signature from me, he is much more insults 
than he would be if I “ te } i 
letter in my own coppe te 
and refused his request.” 

‘I've had several of those experience 


said Marsh. 

“The ancient but crafty philosopher w! 
said ‘All is vanity’ had an adequate u 
derstanding of the situation,” continu 
the senator. “‘It is my experience, Mars! 
that the human machine, as it is type 
this country, has two predominating att 
butes: one is vanity and t t 
petency. Most of the | 
whom men in our posit 
obsessed by two ideas: { 
are much more Important th: n they really 
are and ¢ apab le of doing a great mar 
things they cannot by any po ity «dk 
and the second is that somebody, usual 
I, is under obligz ations to obtain ior ther 
the chance to do these great things. The 
simple expedient of going out and getti 
the chance for themselves never ocx 
to them 

“The heaviest curse that ever fell o1 
world was the curse of using influence to 
get position and to hold it. It is as ol 
history, and it has reached its highest de 
velopment in these United States of Amer 
ica. Mer and women too— who might 
do something on their own initiative wast 
years In trying to coax somebody to use hi 














influence to help them. The thougl 
some merit of their own might assist never 
gets to them. They must have ence 


So we have built a government wherein the 
man who can bring the greatest 





year is the man who secures the office oO 
the man who deserves it. And is 

organized affair. A political organizatio 
is nothing but a systematized, crystallized 





application of influence. The scrubwoma 


goes to the organization for influence to 
help her get her job, or to some member of 
the organization who can use his influence 
on some other member, and so on uy t 


the whole machine is interested, and so 
does a man who wants to be 
dor. And the blight of it all is that most of 
those who can command i! le e lack 
the ability they 
of the places they get thereby 

“T’ve noticed that, too,”” commented 
Marsh. 

‘It’s true,” said the senator earne tly. 
“A man obtains a place throug 
pull or other. His interest isn’t in doing 
his work so that he may hold his job, but 
in holding his influence so he may hold his 
job. We've tried to remeay It with cly | 
service reform, and we haven't succeeded 
for there is no way to make over or change 
human nature by statute, however much 
various brands of reformers may thin 
there is. And the in ene ney ol these 
half-educated, half-baked, and wholly irre- 
sponsible people appalls one. Their o1 
idea is to do as little work as they can for 
their money, and their usual attitude is 
that of sullen contempt for their bosses for 
— it possible for them to get their pay 
by putting them to work. It’s just like 


hould have to be wort! 


certainly a money 
saver. lonly burned 
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Poor oil is like 


re | 


red rag to a bull 
to those who know 


The time has come when the leading 
manufacturers are trying to stop the abuse 
of good motors with poor oils. 


That’s why they are ds gd taking up 


and vigorously advising t 


Head Oil. 


e use of Wolf's 


Here are some of the famous manufacturers who alread y use or advise the 


use of Wolf's Head Oil: 
Overland Oldsmobile 
Hupmobile 
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ent-Bay 
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EVENING POST 


a man to whom you lend money. He be- 
eomes your enemy because you have done 
something for him. 

“But, pshaw, it’s as old as the race, and 
it will be there when the end comes. Only 
beware of the pest with a grievance. He 
is the most terrible outcome of the whole 
scheme of things. There is where the vanity 
i He thinks his petty trouble 


| is the most important thing in the world, 


| who had been 


and maybe it is to him; but once he gets a 
chance to exhibit his sores and find a little 
sympathy, the craving to have those sores 
on perpetual exhibition grows on him until 
he is the most frightful bore I know about. 
I’ve got a couple of them on my hands now. 
Don’t be surprised if you read in the papers 
some morning that Senator Paxton ran 
amuck last night and killed a few persons 
in consultation with him 


| every day for weeks. 


“However, how are you? I’ve just been 
writing a letter to Quicksall. Did he let 
you in on that pool? Good thing that. 
Neat little check came in the mail this 
morning. Nice boy, Quic ksall, and he 
never asks for a thing.” 

“Yes,”’ said Marsh, “‘he put me in, and 
I don’t know what to do about it.” 

“Don’t know what to do about what?” 

“Why, I had a conversation with him 
one night, and he told me of a pool that 
was forming to buy ten thousand shares of 
a stock—he didn’t tell me what stock—and 
said I could have a tenth of it. I told him 
I didn’t think I could swing that much, 
and he said he’d carry it for me for a time 
until I made up my mind. Then if I didn’t 
take it no harm would be done. This 
morning I got a letter from him and a check 


| for $6500 as my share of a pool I didn’t 


| over the profits, 


| late. 


Gyeceuen Vente Ty 4. Ww Lake ‘st ,Chicago, 0. | 


know I was in on even, to say nothing of 
having put up no money. 

Paxton laughed. “So that’s it, is it?’’ he 
asked. “‘ You feel that this money is more 
or less of a gift?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, perhaps it is, if you look at it in 
that light; but you want to remember that 
a gift that entails obligation is a gift that 
costs the giver something. ‘This deal didn’t 
cost Quicksall anything, except the mere 
lending of his name to the pool. He had a 
ten-thousand-share part of it. If he chose 
to split that ten-thousand-share part and 
give you a tenth of it, say, and then turn 
why should you kick? 
He didn’t ask you to do anything, did he?” 

"he 

“You wouldn’t do anything you shouldn't 
do if he did, would you?” 

se 

“You don’t hold yourself so cheaply that 
a little transaction like this would influence 
you in legislative matters, do you?” 

“T do not,” exclaimed Marsh emphat- 
ically. 

“Well then, where’s the harm? A man 
you meet takes a liking to you. It comes 
his way to do you a little favor, and he does 
it; and you sit round, mooching and grouch- 
ing, and thinking he is trying to buy you, 
while he probably had no idea in his head 
other than to be a good fellow.” 

“But,” said Marsh, “you told me your- 
self that he looks out for legislative matters 
for his firm.” 

“Certainly he does, and it’s up to him to 
be on good terms with the men who legis- 
If he can do a turn for any of them 
that’s business, just as it is business when a 
New York merchant invites a buyer from 
Morganville out and feeds him weil and 
takes him to a show. It’s all one—busi- 
ness. He desires you to know who he is and 
to be his friend when anything comes along 
he is interested in. He isn’t trying to get 


| you to do anything immoral or dishonest 


or against your principles, but he wants you 
to be his friend, and thinks, perhaps, he 
may have a shade the better of it when it 
comes to a showdown. If he doesn’t get 
that shade he makes no protest. He'll never 


| suggest even that you shall do anything out 


of the way for him. He’s merely taking a 
sporting chance on making you his friend, 
and, I take it, you are sport enough to play 
the game, especially when it is understood 
on both sides that there is no obligation.” 

“But there will be an obligation,” pro- 


| tested Marsh. 


“Nonsense! Let me tell you, Marsh, if 
George Quicksall or any other man of his 
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stamp had even the remotest idea they 
could buy you for sixty-five hundred dol- 
lars they wouldn’t buy you if they could 
get you fér ten cents. It’s proof they think 
they can’t buy you when they let you in on 
a perfectly legitimate deal like this.” 

“That side of it hadn’t occurred to me,” 
said Marsh, who could see the figures on the 
check— “* $6500.” 

“Well, it’s so. 
will come in handy? 

“It certainly will.” 

“Then stick the check in the bank and 
think no more about it. I’m going down 
to deposit mine. Want to ride with me?” 

“No; I’ve got a committee meeting.” 

Notwithstanding the arguments of Sen- 


And I take it the money 


ator Paxton, Marsh was uneasy in his 
mind. He felt qualms of conscience. He 
felt—knew—that Quicksall didn’t let him in 


because he had taken a violent fancy to him 
after meeting him twice. Hecouldn’t under- 
stand why he had been invited to those 
dinners. It puzzled him; but that afternoon 
he had a chance to get into a hot debate, 
and acquitted himself so well that many of 
his colleagues came over and congratulated 
him. He had forgotten all about the check 
when he went to his hotel elated over his 
SUCCESS. 

‘Jim,” said Mrs. Marsh after dinner, 

“Dorothy came in tosee me this afternoon.” 

“ How is she?” 

“Oh, very well, and she is full of the 
amateur theatricals the girls of the sc —_ 
are going to give next month. She has 
leading part.’ 

‘Are they teaching her to be an actress 
along with othe ar useful accomplishments?’ 
inquired Marsh. 

‘Of course not, but it is a great thing for 
a girl in her first year to have this distine- 
tion. She is crazy about it. She came in to 
talk to me about her costume.” 

“Her costume?” Marsh sat up straight. 
He knew what was coming. 

“Certainly. You didn’t think s 
appear in her street dress, did you? 

o,”’ answered M: arsh; “my experience 
is that neither of you can appear twice in 
any dress you may happen to have.” 

“Don’t be nasty, Jim,” said Mrs. Marsh 
calmly. “The point is that Dorothy, who 
is to take the part of a lady of the Eight- 
eenth Century, is obliged to buy a fine 
costume.” 

“How much will it cost?” 

“Oh, I don’t know yet, for there are spe- 
cial shoes and wigs and all that to go with 
it. I'm afraid it will be quite expensive, 
though, for Dorothy has one of the leading 
parts, and so her costume will have to be 
rather elaborate.” 

“Huh!” commented Marsh. 

“And while we’re on the subject of 
clothes, dear,” she added sweetly, “I find 
I’ve simply got to have three new gown: 
myself.” 

‘Three new gow ns!’’ Marsh jumped from 
his chair. ‘“‘Good Lord, Molly, you must 
think I’m a millionaire. Well, I’m not, and 
it’s costing me all I can get and more to 
keep up this social foolishness of yours. 
Where's it going to stop?” 

Mrs. Marsh didn’t reply. 
wepta little. Marsh walked about the room, 
fidgeted with some books on the table, 
lighted a cigar, looked out the window, 
took a glass of water, fidgeted with some 
more books, tried to read a newspaper. 
Finally: 

“All right, 
I can make it.’ 

He knew he could, for before his eyes was 
dancing that pink slip of paper with “$6500” 
written on it and stamped across it in per- 
forated letters: ‘‘Not over six thousand 
five hundred,” and the signature of Stunz & 
Sturgess at the bottom. It would have 
been good if it had been for six million five 
hundred thousand. 

Next day he put the check in the bank. 
His banker friend saw him at the window, 
greeted him with one of those restricted 
smiles of his and with elaborate politeness 
As soon as Marsh left the bank the banker 
went into the cage of the receiving teller 
and looked at the check. He smiled again 


1e could 


Instead, she 


he said. “I guess 


Molly,” 


when he saw it—smiled another of those 
smiles that only included his lips; and 
there was no smile in his eyes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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and money can produce. 
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and that on their goodwill de- or advice; to see that you get the 
pends our success. That is why right mileage from your equip- 
forty-one (41) Fisk Branch Mana- 


gers have practically unlimited 


ment, that your orders are filled 
promptly and that the many little 
authority. You suffer no annoy- details of a business transaction 
ance from delay or uncertainty are attended to with that care and 
when you deal with them in per- courtesy which are so pleasing to 


son or by letter. any customer. 
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Costs of 
Doing Business" 


T COSTS a retail merchant (except in 

rural districts) between 18 and 30 per 
cent to do business. Generally speaking, 
the larger the city the higher the cost, 
because customers expect more in the way 
of service and display, because store rents 
are higher, and advertising and delivery 
more expensive. A 


This cost of doing business must be 
taken care of before the merchant can 
make a profit for himself. 


Ma wee ea 


sy" 


There are two ways in which it can be 
taken care of: 


RM 


se 


(1) Bycharging high prices tothe customer. 


(2) By charging moderate prices, but sell- ry 
ing goods fast, so that although less 
money is made on each article, so 
many are sold that the aggregate re- 
turns at the end of the year are suffi- 
cient to cover both costs and profits. 


bf 


The latter method is known as “getting 
more turnovers.” 


Advertised merchandise usually yields more 
turnovers, Customers, having read about the 
goods in their favorite publications, take them by 
preference, need less persuasion, and often buy in 
larger quantities. The store which sells advertised 
merchandise, therefore, usually finds that it is 
making more “turnovers.” 


Now the right sort of advertised goods are so 
priced as to give the merchant the percentage of 
profit which he rightly deserves. Unadvertised & 
goods of equivalent quality would have to be sold 
to the customer at a higher price because, moving 
slower, they would not yield so many “ turnovers.” 
Selling fewer articles, the merchant would have to 3, 
make more on each. Sometimes this necessity of 
making more profit leads to an unfairly high price S 
to the consumer. 

Merchants find advertised goods of quality their 
best opportunity to make money. 


And customers buying such goods may know 
that they are generally obtaining better quality or 
lower price than unadvertised lines can offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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AS PROOFS OF HOLY WRIT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


who did ail the gold trucking for W. H. 
Garrettson & Company, Wolff, Herzog & 
Company, and other gold-shipping banking 
firms. Photographers were duly stationed 
at the various points by which the aureate 
procession would pass. 

Mr. J. Willoughby Parkhurst had the 
boxes of golddust taken out by the ash-and- 
cinder exit, caused his fellow reporters to be 
tipped off by hallboys that the gold would 
be taken away at twelve-thirty sharp to 
the Metropolitan National Bank vaults, 
and then took Jerningham in the Planet’s 
automobile and followed the trucks. 

In Wall Street Parkhurst introduced 
Jerningham to the waiting Kidder, and 
Kidder introduced Jerningham to the 
waiting Mr. Welles. The gold was carried 
down to the vaults. Jerningham separated 
twenty boxes from the heap. 

“I'd like to have these cashed,”’ he said 
with that delightful humor of all very rich 
men. And everybody within hearing 
laughed, as everybody always laughs at the 
so-delightful humor of all very rich men. 
There was not a clerk in the trust company 
who did not repeat the historic remark at 
home that night. 

Word of what was happening went about 
and soon the great little narrow street was 
blocked by people who wished to see six 
or eight millions go into a place where there 
were one hundred and fifty. But there was 
this difference—the one hundred and fifty 
already there would stay there; but a hand- 
ful or two of the six or eight might be dis- 
tributed among those present by the latest 
Coal-Oil Johnny from the Klondike. The 
hope of a stray nugget or two kept two 
thousand busy people about the doors of 
the VanTwiller Trust Company nearly two 
hours. 

As for Jerningham, the trust company 
was to send the twenty boxes of golddust 
to the Assay Office and credit Mr. Jerning- 
ham's account with the proceeds of the sale 
thereof. Two days later Mr. Alfred Jer- 
ningham had to his credit in the VanTwiller 
Trust Company $1,115,675.28; and in the 
vaults boxes containing, as per his most 
conservative estimates, golddust valued at 
six millions and a half. And everybody 
the Planet saw to that. Great 
potentialities in that golden fame of 
Jerningham's— what? 


ar 


HE Planet's official version of the 

Jerningham affair, and the flood of 
sensational literature turned loose on the 
community by the other papers, made the 
Klondiker’s name as familiar to New 
Yorkers as a certain breakfast food adver- 
tisement. His daily mail was enormous, 
especially after the newspapers said that 
he was looking for a house in which to 
entertain. “‘The richest bachelor in the 
world,” he was calied, and the real-estate 
agents acted accordingly. So did no end of 
unattached females of dubious age, but of 
not at all dubious intentions. Also it 
became known that he needed a social 
secretary to guide him in two things—-the 
two being whom to invite and how to 
spend six hundred thousand dollars a year 
in entertaining those who were invited by 
the social adviser. 

The applications came by the dozen—in 
the strictest confidence. If somebody had 
said this aloud in the hearing of society, 
society would have laughed scornfully. A 
gentleman was always a gentleman, and 
could never, never be secretary to a 
parvenu! But, for all that, there were 
scores of well-born men who appeared will- 
ing enough—don’t you know?—to help 
spend the six hundred thousand a year. 


| Or else some historic names were forged by 


dastards. The Planet's society editor, who 
would never allow herself to be called 
editress, proved invaluable as a living 
Who’s Who, -and demonstrated her worth 
to her paper by making connections that 
would further her work; for she was much 
sought by people who wished introductions 
to Mr. Jerningham. They would trade 
with her—items for letters. 

It helped all concerned that not only 
Parkhurst but the rest of the kind-hearted 
spacegrabbers informed the world that the 
possessor of the income of six hundred 
thousand a year was a fount of erudition, 
and withal a man of the world, with ex- 
quisite manners— invulnerable to the op- 
tical artillery of the fairest sirens on earth. 
And always the six hundred thousand 





dollars a year to spend, so that the beastly 
stuff would not accumulate and choke up 
the passages of the palace he proposed to 
build! That was how Francis Wolfe came 
to be introduced to Mr. Jerningham by 
J. Willoughby Parkhurst, and how the 
position was delicately offered to him, and 
how F. Wolfe delicately accepted. 

A fine-looking, well-built young fellow, 
this Frank—dark-eyed, black-haired, with 
a wonderfully clean pink but virile com- 
plexion that made him physically very 
attractive. In those Broadway restaurants 
that have become institutions Francis 
Wolfe was himself an institution. His 
debts were discussed as freely as the cost of 
gasoline. And yet the chorus contingent 
and their lady friends, consisting of the 
most beautiful women in all the world, not 
only preferred but publicly and on the 
slightest provocation proclaimed their pref- 
erence for Frank Wolfe penniless to almost 
any one else—short of millions. But if 
Frank Wolfe was the chorus girls’ pet, Mr. 
Francis Wolfe was the only brother of Mrs. 
John Burt and Mrs. Sydney Walsingham, 
and favorite nephew of old Mrs. Stimson 
And everybody knew what that meant! 

J. Willoughby Parkhurst left them alone, 
even if he was a reporter. 

“If you do not mind talking business,”’ 
said Jerningham with a deprecatory smile. 

“Not at all,” eagerly said young Wolfe, 
who was consumed by curiosity to listen 
to the golden statistics. “In fact,’’ he 
added with a burst of boyish candor, “I'd 
be glad to have you.” 

“You are a nice boy!” said Jerningham, 
so gratefully and non-familiarly that Frank 
could not find fault with him. 

I need a friend,”’ said Jerningham. “I 
know friendship cannot be bought. It 
grows— but there must be a seed. It may 
be that after you know me better you will 
give me your friendship. That is for the 
future. I also need aman! A man whom 
I can trust! A man, young Mr. Francis 
Wolfe,” he said with a sternness that 
impressed young Mr. Francis Wolfe, “‘who 
will not laugh at me!” 

Frank was not an intellectual giant, but 
neither was he an utter ass. He said very 
seriously: 

“Go on!” 

“IT am willing to pay such a man twenty- 
five thousand a year ” He paused and 
almost frowned. 

“Go on!” again said young Mr. Wolfe, 
looking the Klondiker straight in the eyes. 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars— to begin 
with!” 

“Yes?” 
calmly. 

“The duties of such a man—and keep in 
mind I mean a man when I say a man! 
entail nothing whatever of a menial or 
dishonorable character; nothing to which 
a gentleman could possibly object. But it 
would necessitate a certain spirit of good 
will toward me. I am not only willing but 
even anxious to pay twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year, and all traveling expenses, 
to a clean-minded young man who, for all 
his wild-oat sowing, is a gentleman, and 
will learn to like me enough not to laugh at 
me when I intrust him with the secret 
desire of my heart.” 

Before Frank’s thoughts could crystal- 
lize into the definite suspicion that Jer- 
ningham wanted to be helped to climb 
socially, Jerningham went on so coldly that 
again young Wolfe was impressed: 

“You will admit, Mr. Wolfe, that a man 
who has prospected all over North America 
from the Rio Grande to the Arctic Circle, 
and who has unfortunately been com- 
pelled’’—he rose, went to his bureau, 
brought out two revolvers of a rather old- 
fashioned kind-—‘‘compelled against his 
will to draw first’’—he showed the young 
man about a dozen notches in the handle of 
one of them-—‘‘one who fears no man and 
no government and no blackmailer; who 
owns the richest placer mines in the world 
is not apt to be an emotional ass!"’ There 
was a pause. But Jerningham continued 
before young Wolfe could speak: “ Neither 
is he a damned fool— what?” 

Mr. Francis Wolfe felt he had to say 
something, so he said: 

“T shouldn’t think so.” 

He felt that Jerningham was not a man 
to trifle with—a tough customer in a rough- 
and-tumble fight; a man who had taken 
life in preserving his own; altogether a 
man, a character, who would make an 


said young Mr. Wolfe quite 
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| admirable topic of conversation with bot} 
men and women 
interested in. 
“Do you know Mr. Ashton Welles? 
asked Jerningham almost sharply 
“Not intimately.” 
“Do you know Mrs. Ashton 
“Same answer.” 
“Ever dine at their house?” 
Frank thought a moment. He had dined 
at $0 many people's houses. 
* he answered final] y 
“( Soul 1 you?’ 
“How do you mean?” 


therefore a man to be 


Welles? 


“Are your relations with Welles such or 


could they be cultivated so as to make 
invite you—not me—you!—to dine at } 
nouse 3 
“‘Look here, Mr. Jerningham,” and 

young Mr. Wolfe’s face flushed, “‘a fe 
doesn’t do some things for money; and 
this is one 

“IT know it! Not for money. For friend 
ship, yes! That's why—you understand 
now, don’t you?” He looked so earnestly 
at young Wolfe that Frank absolved him of 
wrongdoing. 

“No, I don’t!” said the young man 


“Did you ever know Randol; h Deerir ¥ 
ms 


who used to be i resident of the VanTwiller 


Trust Com par 

‘Do you me: an Mrs. Welles’ father 

we iy 

“TI don’t re all spe ak ‘ing to I im more t 
to say ‘How do you do I don’t remember 
when or how I met ! im.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Deering, Mr 
Welles’ mother?” 

at lms 

*Do you know al ybody who does? 

ag suppose J do. 

‘Anybody who would give you a letter 
orn troduction : 

“IT don’t know. If my aunt or my sister 
know her it would be easy. But, of course 
I should have to know first why I shou 
want to meet her.” 

‘Of course. Did you ever hear anyt! 
about Mrs. Welle s’ sister, Naida Deering 

‘Didn't know she had a sister.”’ 

*The n, of course, you never saw her? 

Francis Wolfe thought a long time. H 
mind did not work very quickly at 
ume. At le gth he said: 

*I don’t think it could have been a sister 
for I never heard of her having any 
I distinctly remember hearing that she was 
an only child. Maybe she was a cousi! 
or—er-—something of the sort 

“No; Naida was a sister; a good dea 
older and But we are drifting away 
from business. Will you accept my propo 
sition to be my-—-er—adviser in certa 
matters on which I think you are qualifie 
to give advice, and accept twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year? 

“Do you mind if I speak frankly?” 

“Certainly not. Speak ahead.” 

‘Are you offering me this—er—salary 
when, of course, 1 know I am not worth a 
da—a cent in business; I mean, is: 
really in exchange for what I may be abl 
to do vo you in a—a social way? You 
know wh tI mean.” 

“No, sir!” said Jerningham decisivel 
“Not for an instant! I do not, dear Mr 
Wolfe, give an infinitesimal damn for what 
is called society.” 

jut I thought Jimmy Parkhurst told 





me 

“IT cannot Lelp what Jimmy Parkhurst 
told you; but I tell you that I ] 

ting people, and I don’t care w 





th ey are soc ially. I hate bore whet r 
hey are hodearriers or dukes. If I ean 
meet people who will instruct me wher 
I want to learn, or amuse me when I wa 
to laugh, I'm satisfied. 
meet that kind without anybody 
You know how it is.”” Then he 
perhaps thirty words in a foreign |: 
that Frank thought must be Hu 
“You remember your Latin, of 
That’s from Petronius.” 

“T thought so!"’ said Frank Wolfe, the 
pet of the chorus girls, laughing to himself 
Remember his Latin! He? Haw! 

“It is from his Cena Trimalchionis. The 
arbuler elegantiarum knew what social 
climbers might be expected to do, thoug! 
I neither boast of my money nor do I eat 
with my knife. The Latin of the Cena i 
difficult—too slangy, full of the serm 
plebeius.” 

| “Yes, it is,” agreed Frank, so grave 

| that it was all he could do t n 
| laughing at himself. This Klondiker was 
| not only a gunfighter and richer than 
| Croesus but also a highbrow! Could you 


| beat it? 
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EVENING POST 


“Will you accept my offer? 
try to be my friend?” 

“Suppose I find I can’t?” 

“T’'ll be sorry. The money is nothing. 
The inability to make a friend will be my 
real loss.” 

“Well, we might try six months.” He 
looked inquiringly at Jerningham. “I don’t 
exactly know what you wish me to do.” 

“Become my friend! You yourself said 
some things cannot be done for money by 
a gentleman; but there is nothing—so long 
as it is not dishonorable—that a gentleman 
may not do for a friend. Shall I explain a 


Will you 


littlemore?”’ He looked anxiously at young 
Mr. Wolfe. 
“Yes—do,” said Frank. It occurred to 


him that this curious man was in reality 
proceeding with a curious delicacy. 

“Just as soon as you feel you know me 
I will ask you to help me. Mrs. Deering is 
now abroad. Mrs. Welles may be of help 
to us. Mr. Wolfe, now that I am not so 
poor as I was I want to find Naida Deer- 
ing, the only woman I ever loved—and, 
God help me, the only woman I still love!” 

Jerningham rose hastily and walked up 
and down the room, his face persistently 
turned away from Wolfe. He walked to a 
window and stared at the sky a long time. 
Finally he turned to the young man, who 
was watching him, and said with profound 
conviction: 

“*Amare et sapere vir deo conceditur!’ 

Young Mr. Wolfe at first felt like say- 
ing: ‘‘Yes, indeed!” which would, as a 
matter of fact, have been a very pat retort. 
But he weakened and said: 

“What is that quotation from?” 

“Publilius Syrus. Mr. Wolfe, I must 


find her. And of course I can’t employ a 
private detective. You understand?” 
‘Yes. That is true,”’ said Frank. 


“In her youth something happened.” 
Young Mr. Wolfe sat up straight. Here at 
last was something really vital! Jerning- 
ham proceeded: “She was a highstrung 
girl—pure as gold. Her very innocence 
made her indiscreet. There was noscandal- 
no, indeed! But she disappeared. And 
now, when I have more than enough 
money for the two of us, I wish to find her. 
If I don’t—of what possible good are my 
millicns? Tell me that!” 

Jerningham glared so angrily at young 
Mr. Wolfe that young Mr. Wolfe felt a 
slight spasm of concern. The Klondiker 
had a metallic gray eye that at times 
menaced like cold steel. 

“Excuse me!” said Jerningham con- 
tritely. “‘My dear boy, do you know what 
it is to go chasing over the landscape for 
years and years in the hope of striking it 
some day so as to be able to go back to 
your native city and marry the one woman 
in all the world — particularly when she was 
one whom her parents, not understanding 
her nature, practically disowned? In all 
my prospecting what I wanted was to find 
Naida’s mine—gold by the ton—so I could 
buy back her place in society!” 

There was such determination in Jer- 
ningham’s voice and look that young Wolfe 
felt a thrill of admiration and, with it, a 
distinct masculine liking. 

“That’s a great story!” he said. 
never heard of your—er— Miss 
She never married, I suppose?”’ 

“T don’t know! I don’t know! She 
promised to wait for me. The Deerings 
used to live in Jersey; and living in Jersey 
when I was a kid wasn’t what it is today. 
They were not prominent in society. Of 
course the Deerings kept it quiet. I think 
Mrs. Welles may know where her sister is 
the sister who is never mentioned by her 
own flesh and blood! Mrs. Deering of 
course does; but she is abroad somewhere. 
I must find Naida, I tell you—and 4 

Jerningham was silent, but Wolfe saw 
that he was breathing quic :kly , as though he 
had been running. Frank never read any- 
thing except the afternoon papers, love 
letters and the more romantic of the best 
sellers. He now very laboriously con- 
structed a romance of Jerningham’s life 
that became so thrilling it took away his 
own breath. It made him feel very kindly 
toward the new Jerningham—everybody 
feels kindly toward his own creations; and 
so he said in a burst of enthusiasm: 

“By George, I'll help you! 

And thus was begun the pact between 
the two men. 


val 


Naida. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ROUGHING IT DE LUXE 


Continued from Page 13 


Then, again, there is another advantage 
this exposition is to be situated well within 
the city; the site is within easy riding dis- 
tance of the civic center and not miles away 
from the middle of town, as has been the 

case in certain other instances in this coun- 
try where big expositions were held. It isa 
place admirably devised by Nature for the 
purposes to which it is now being put—a 
six-hundred-acre tract stretching along the 
water-front, with the Presidio at its farther 
end, the high hills behind it, and in front 
of it the exquisite panorama of the Golden 
Gate, with emerald islands rising beyond; 
and Berkeley and Oakland just across the 
way; and on beyond, northward across the 
narrowing portals of the harbor, the big 
green mountain of Tamalpais, rising sheer 
out of the sea. 

Moreover, the president of the exposition 
and his aides promise that the whole thing, 
down to the minutest detail, will be com- 
pleted and ready months before the date 
set for opening the gates—which will fur- 
nish another strikingly novel note in exposi- 
tions, if their words come true; and they 
declare that, for beauty of conception and 
harmony of design, their exposition in 1915 
will surpass any exposition ever seen in this 
country or in any other country. Probably 
they are right. I know that, as far back as 
the middle of March, the view from the 
first rise back of the grounds, looking down 
upon that long flat where men by thou- 
sands were toiling, and building after build- 
ing was rising, made a picture sufficiently 
inspiring to warm the enthusiasm and 
brisken the imagination of any American, 
be he alien or native. 

There isn’t any doubt, though, that the 
people of San Francisco are going to have 
their hands full when the exposition visitors 
begin to pilein. By that I do not mean that 
the housing and feeding accommodations 
and the transit facilities will be deficient; 
but it is going to be a most goshawfully big 
job to educate the pilgrims up to the point 
where they will call San Francisco \ its 
full name. All true San Franciscans are 
very touchy on this point touchy as hedge- 
hogs, they are; the prejudice extends to all 
classes, with the possible exception of the 
Chinese. 

I heard a story of a seafaring person, 
ignorant and newly arrived, who drifted 
into a waterfront saloon, called for a simple 
glass of beer and spoke a few casual words 
of greeting to the barkeeper—-and woke up 
the next morning in the hospital with a 
very bad headache and a bandage round 
his throbbing brows. It developed that he 
had three times in rapid succession referred 
to the city as Frisco, and on being warned 
against this practice had inquired: 

“Well, wot do you want me to call her 
plain Fris?”’ 

That was the last straw. The barkeeper 
took a bung-starter and felled him as flat as 
a felled seam—and all present agreed that 
it served him right. 


The Word That is Never Spoken 


An even worse breach of etiquette on the 
part of the outlander is to intimate that an 
earthquake preceded the great fire. That 
is positively the unforgivable sin! In any 
quarter of the city you could get many sub- 
scriptions for a fund to buy something with 
silver handles on it for any man who would 
insist upon talking of earthquakes. To 
make my meaning clearer, I will state that 
there are only two objects of general use in 
the civilized world that have silver handles 
on them, and one of them is a loving cup; 
but this article would not be a loving cup. 
A native will willingly concede that there 
was a fire, which burned its memories deep 
into the consciousness of the city that re- 
covered from it with such splendid courage 
and such inconceivable rapidity; but by 
common consent there was nothing else. It 
does not take the stranger long to get this 
point of view either. 

If I were in charge of the publicity work 
of the San Francisco Fair I should adver- 
tise two attractions that would surely ap- 
peal to all the women in this country, and 
to most of the men. In my press work I 
would dwell at length upon the fact that 
in this part of California a woman may 
wear any weight and any style of clothes 
spring clothes, summer clothes, fall clothes 
or winter clothes—and not only be per- 
fectly comfortable while so doing, but be 
in the fashion besides; and to be in the 


fashion isathing calculated tomake awoman 
comfortable whether she otherwise is or not. 

To see a group of four women promenad- 
ing a San Francisco street on a pleasant 
morning is to be reminded of that ballet 
representing the Four Seasons, which we 
used to see in the second act of every well- 
regulated extravaganza. The woman near- 
est the walls has on her furs—it is always 
cool in the shade; the one next to her is 
wearing the very latest wrinkles in spring 
garniture; the third one, let us say, is 
dressed in the especially becoming frock 
she bought last October; and the one on 
the outside, where the sun shines the bright 
est, is as summery in her white ducks and 
her white slippers as though she had just 
stepped off the cover of the August number 
of a magazine. There is something, too 
about the salt-laden breezes of San Frar 
cisco that gives women wonderful complex- 
ions; that detail, properly press-agented, 
ought to fetch the entire female population 
of the United States. 

For drawing the men, I would exploit the 
great cardinal fact that nowhere in the 
country — not even in Norfolk or Baltimore 
or New Orleans—can you get better things 
to eat than in San Francisco. For its size 
I believe there are more good clubs and 
more good restaurants right there than ir 
any other spot on the habitable globe. Par 
ticularly in the preparation of the typical 
dishes of the Coast do the San Francisco 
cooks excel; their cuisine is based on a sane 
American foundation, with a delectable 
suggestion of the Spanish in it, and some- 
times with a traceable suggestion of the 
best there is in the Italian and the Chinese 
schools of cookery. 


The Jewels in the Food-Belt 


To one whose taste in oysters has been 
developed by eating the full-chested bivalve 
of the Eastern seaboard and the deep- 
lunged, long-waisted product of the Louisi- 
ana bayous, the native oyster does not 
greatly appeal. A lot has been w 7 n and 
printed about the California oyster, but i 
my opinion he will always have considera- 
ble difficulty in living up to his press no- 
tices. It takes about a thousand of him to 
make a quart and about a hundred of him 
to make a taste. Even then he doesn’t taste 
much like a real oyster, but more like an 
infinitesimal scrap of sponge where a real 
oyster camped out overnight once. 

There is a dream of a little fish, however, 
called a sand dab—he is a tiny, flounder- 
shaped titbit hailing from deep water; and 
for eating purposes he is probably the best 
fish that swims—- better even than the pom- 
pano of the Gulf—and when you say that 
you are saying about all there is to be said 
for a fish. And the big crabs of the Pacific 
side are the hereditary princes of the crab 
family. They look like spread-eagles; and 
properly prepared they taste like Heaven. 
| often wonder what the crabsters buy one- 
half so precious as the stuff they sell 
which is a quotation from Omar, with 
original interpolations by me. The domestic 
cheese of the Sierras is not without its at- 
tractions also, whether you eat it fresh or 
whether you keep it until its general aspect 
and prevalent atmosphere are such as to 
satisfy even one of those epicurean cheese 
eaters who think 
until you can’t. 

Another thing worthy of mention in con- 
nection with this ¢ altiornie, i school of cool 
ery is that you can pay as little as you 
please for your dinner or as much as you 
please. There are three standbys of the 
exchange editor that may be counted upon 
to appear in the newspapers about once ir 
sooften. One isthe hoary-headed and tooth- 
less tale regarding the artist who was hired 
to renovate religious paintings in a churet 
in Brussels, and turned in an itemized ac 
count including such entries as 
ing the Ten Commandments”; “ Restoring 
the Lost Souls” ‘Renewing Heaven” 
and winding up with ‘ Doing Several Odd 
Jobs for the Damned.” 

The second of the set comes out of retire- 
ment at frequent intervals— whenever some 
trusting soul runs across a time-stained 
number of the Ulster Gazette giving de 
tails of the death of George Washington 
I wonder how many million copies of that 
venerable counterfeit were printed—and 
writes in to his home editor about it. 

And the third, the most popular clipping 
of the three, concerns the prices that used 
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| the early gold rushes. The story that is 
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to govern at the mining camp in the days of 


most commonly quoted has to do with the 
menu of the El Dorado Hotel, at Placer- 
ville, where bean soup was a dollar a plate; 
hash, lowgrade, seventy-five cents; hash, 
eighteen- carat, a dollar—and so on down 
the list to seventy-five cents for two Irish 
potatoes, peeled. 

The cost of living may have gone down 
subsequently in those parts, but it has gone 
back up again—at certain favored spots. 
If the Argonauts, those hardy adventurers 
who flung their gold round so regardlessly 
and were not satisfied unless they paid out- 


| rageously big prices for everything, could 


| rantin the world— 











| soup—onion or consommé; fish- 
| mon, bass, sand dabs, mussels or clams; en- 


come back today they would have no cause 
to complain at the contemptible paucity of 


| the bill after they had dined at any one of 


half a dozen ultra-expensive hotels that are 
to be found dotted along the Coast. 

I append herewith a few items selected at 
random from the price card of a fashionable 
establishment in one of the larger Coast 
cities: caviar impérial d’Astracan, two dol- 
lars for a double portion; buiet Russe— 
whatever that is—ninety cents; German 
asparagus, a single helping, one dollar and 
forty cents; blue-point oysters, fifty cents; 
fifty cents for clams; Gorgorzola cheese, 
fifty cents a portion; and, in a land where 
peaches and figs grow anywhere and every- 
where, seventy-five cents for an order of 
brandied peaches and fifty cents for an 
order of spiced figs. Even seasoned New 
Yorkers have been known to breathe hard 
on receiving a check for a full meal at certain 


| restaurants in Los 


Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


On the other Dp 


hand, you can step 
round any corner in 
San Francisco and 
walk into that insti- 
tution which people 
in other larger cities 
are forever seeking 
and never finding 
a table-d’hdéte res- 
taurant where a 
a meal is to be 
ad at a most mod- 
erate price. The 
best Italian restau- 


and persons who 
have n there tell 
me that Sunny Italy 
itself is not barred 
is a little place on 
the fringe of the 
Barbary Coast. 
There is another 
place not far away 
where, for a dollar, 
you get a bottle of 
good domestic wine 
and a selection from 
the following range 
of dishes: Celery, ripe olives, green olives, 
radishes, onions, lettuce, sliced tomatoes, 
combination salad or crab-meat salad; 
sole, sal- 


trées—sweetbreads with mushrooms, curry 
of lamb, calf’s tongue, tripe with peppers, 
tagliatini al’Italienne, or boiled kidney with 
bacon; vegetables— asparagus, string-beans 
and cauliflower; roast—spring lamb with 
green peas, broiled chicken or broiled pig’s 
feet; dessert—rhubarb pie, ice cream and 
cake, apple sauce, stewed fruits, baked pear 
or baked apple, mixed fruits; cheese of three 
varieties, and coffee to wind up on. 

The proprietor doesn’t cut out his por- 
tions with a pair of buttonhole scissors 
either, or sauce them with a medicine- 
dropperful of gravy. He gives big, full, 
satisfying helpings, well cooked and well 
served. There is some romance in the San 
Francisco cooking, too, if the oldtimers 
who bemourn the old days only realized it. 


The World’s Most Gifted Fish-Liar 


If this seeming officiousness on the part 
of a passing wayfarer may be excused there 
is one more suggestion I should like to throw 
off for the benefit of the promoters of the 
exposition. Living somewhere in California 
is a man who should be looked up before 
the gates are opened, and he should be 
retained atasalary and staked out insuitable 
quarters as a special and added attraction. 
He is the most magnificent fish-liar in the 
known world! I do not know his name 
he was so busy pouring fish stories down a 
party of us that he didn’t take time to stop 
and tell his name—but no great difficulty 








It's a Great Thing Out There to Bea 
Native Son 


August 2, 1915 


should be experienced in finding him. There 
is only one of him alive—these world’s 
wonders never occur in pairs. That would 
cheapen them and make them common- 
place. 

He swam into our ken—if a mixed meta- 
phor may be pardoned—on a train leaving 
Oakland for the East. We were sitting in 
the club car—half a dozen or so of us 
when he drifted in. At first look no one 
would have suspected him of being so 
gifted a creature as he proved himself to be. 
He was a round, short, tub-shaped man, 
with a button nose, and a double chin that 
ran all the way round and lapped over at 
the back of his neck like a clergyman’s 
collar. But, though his appearance was 
deceiving, anybody could tell with half an 
eye that he excelled in extemporaneous 
conversation. Right off he began shadow- 
boxing and sparring about, waiting for an 
opening. In a minute he got it. 


Not a Barytone in the Bunch 


The tall man with the long face and the 
stiff white pompadour, who looked like 
a toothbrush, gave him his chance. The 
tall man happened to look out of the car 
window and see in an inlet a fleet of beached 
fishing boats, and he remarked on their 
picturesqueness. That was thecue. 

“Speaking of fishing,”’ said the button- 
nosed man, “I'll tell you people something 
that'll maybe interest you. You may not 
believe it either, me being a stranger to 
you; but it’s the Gospel truth or I wouldn't 
be sitting here atell- 
ingit. I reckon I’ve 
done more fishing 
in my day and more 
different kinds of 
fishingthananyman 
alive. I come orig- 
inally from a prime 
fishingstate— Mich- 
— andlI’velived 

Colorado and 
pr Rare and Ore- 
gon and all the other 
good fishing states 
out West. But, 
take it from me, 
friends, California 
is the best fishing 
state there is. Yes, 
sir; when it comes 
to fishing, old Cali 
fornia lays it over 
‘em all—she takes 
the rag right off the 
bush! I’m the one 
that oughter know 
because I’ve fished 
her from end to end 
and crossways 
fishing, creekfishing, 
lake fishing and all. 

“Down at Cata- 
lina they'll tell you, 
if youask’em,that I’m the man that ketched 
the biggest tuna that ever come out of that 
ocean. It took me fourteen hours and 
forty-five minutes to land him, and during 
that time he towed me and an eighteen-foot 
boat, and the fellow I had along for boat- 
man, over forty-four miles—I measured it 
afterward to be sure—and the friction of the 
reel spinning round wore my line down till it 
wasn't no thicker in places than a cobweb. 
But tunas ain’t my regular specialty 
trouts and basses are my special favorites; 
and up in the mountains is where I mostly 
do my fishing. 

“T’m just sort of hanging round now wait- 
ing for the snow to move out so’s I can go 
up there and start fishing. 

“Well, sirs, it’s funny, ain’t it, the way 
luck will run fishing? Oncet when I was 
living up there I fished stiddy, day in and 
day out, for two seasons and never got a 
bite that you could rightly call a bite. And 
then all of a sudden one afternoon the luck 
switched and in exactly forty-five minutes 
by the watch—by this here very watch I’m 
carrying now in my pocket—I ketched 
seventy-two of them big old black basses 
out of one hole; and they averaged five 
pounds apiece!” 

We looked at one another silently. A 
total of seventy-two five-pound bass in 
three-quarters of an hour seemed a little too 
much to be taken as a first dose from a 
strange practitioner. And it was hard to be- 
lieve they had all been basses; if only 
for the sake of variety there should have 
been at least one barytone. We felt that we 
needed time fer reflection—and digestion. 

Evidently realizing this, one of our num- 
ber undertook to throw himself into the 


sea 





— 


breach. As I recol- 
lect, this volunteer 
was the fat coffin 
drummer from Des 
Moines who had the 
round, smooth face 
and the round, bald 
head, and wore the 
fuzzy green hat with 
the bow at the back. 
I think he wore 
the bow there pur- 
posely — it simplified 
matters so when you 
were trying todecide 
which side of his 
head his face gre 
on. He heaved a 
pensive sigh out of 
his system and re- 
marked upon the 
clearness of the air 
in these parts. 

“You're right there, mister,”’ broke in 
the button-nosed man, snapping him up 
instantly. “‘The air is tolerable clear here 
today; but you oughter see the air up in 
the mountains! Why, it’s so clear up there 
it would make this here hill-country air look 
like a fog. I remember oncet 1 was browsing 
along a cliff up in that country, toting my 
7 pole, and I happened to look over the 

luff — just so— and down below I saw a hole 
in the creek that was just crawling with 
them big trouts—steel-head trouts and rain- 
bow trouts. I could see the spots on their 
sides and their fins waving, and their gills 
working up and down. 

‘I figured out that it was fully a hundred 
feet down to the water and the water would 
natchelly be tolerable deep; so I let all my 
line run off the reel, a hundred and sixty feet 
of it; and I fished and fished and fished — and 
didn’t get a strike, let alone a nibble. Yet 
I could look over and see all these hungry 
trouts down below looking up with expec- 
tant looks in their eyes—1 could see their 
eyes—and jumping round regardless; and 
yet not a bite! So 1 changed bait-—changed 
from live bait to dead bait, and back again to 
live—and still there wasn’t nothing doing 
So I says to myself: ‘Something's wrong, 
sure! This thing’ll stand looking into.’” 


A Native Son Not Bragged About 


“So I snoops round and finds a place 
where there’s a sort of a sloping place in the 
bluff; and I braces my pole in a rock and 
leaves it there; and | climbs down—and 
then I sees what’s the matter. It was that 
there clear air that had fooled me! It was 
three hundred feet if it was an inch down 
from the top of that there bluff to the creek, 
and the hole was fully a hundred feet deep 
maybe more; and away down at the plumb 
bottom a!] them trouts was congregated in 
a circlelike, looking up mighty greedy and 
longing at my bait, which was a live frog, 
dangling two hundred and forty-odd feet 
up in the air. But, speaking of clear air, 
that wasn’t nothing at all compared to 
some other things | I could tell you about. 
Another time 

At this point I rose and escaped to the 
diner. When I got back at the end of an 
hour the other survivors told me that, up 
to the time he got off at Sacramento, the 
button-nosed man had been getting better 
and better all the time. He certainly ought 
to be rounded up and put on exhibition at 





I Didn't See a Singte Ow! Lunch Wagon 
or Meet a Single Beggar 
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the Fair to show 
those puny and tee 
ble Eastern fish-liars 
what the incompar 
able Western cli- 
mate can produce 

1 almost forgot to 
mention San Fran 
cisco’s chief prod 
uct Native Sons 
A Native Son is one 
who has acquired 
special merit bs 
being born in the 
state. You would 
think credit would 
be given to the sub 
jec t's parents, W here 
itt elongs; but, no 
that is not the Cali 
fornia way. It’s a 
great thing out there 
to be a Native Son. 

And, after that, the next best thing is to 
be a Southerner, either by birth or descent 
People who have Southern blood in their 
veins are very proud of it and can join a 
club on the strength of it; and some of 
them do a lot of talking about it. The def 
nition is rather elastic—anybody whose 
ancestors worked on the Southern Pacific 
is eligible, I think. 

Of course there are a lot of real South 
erners; but there are a whole lot more 
who—so it seemed to me—are giving re- 
markably realistic imitations of the type 
known in New York as the Professional 
Southerner. 

I was out there too early in the year to 
meet the justly celebrated San Francisco 
flea. He’s a Native Son too; but there 
isn’t so much bragging being done on his 
account, 

Editor’ s Note — This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Irvin 8. Cobb. The fifth will appear 
an cCariy issue. 


Electric Jumps 


Y MEASURING how far an electric 

current can jump through the air from 
one piece of metal to another electrician 
can determine the voltage of a current; and 
it is by setting a current to making broad 
jumps and then scoring the feat with a 
tape measure that the very high voltages 
used nowadays are ordinarily measured. 
But the judges of these athletic feats have 
recently determined that the electricity 
jumps much more surely from some marks 
than from others, just as a man is not likely 
to jump so well from a mud spot as from 
firm ground. 

Spark gaps, as these jump measures are 

called because of the great electric spark 
that jumps across the gap, have been made 
of needlepoints. Now it has been found 
that if metal spheres are used, and the ele« 

tricity made to jump from one to the other, 
the result is more accurate; and sphere 
spark gaps are replacing the needlepoint 
jumps. 

Even with spheres to jump from, the 
athletic electricity is not entirely satisfied 
unless each sphere is as big in diameter as 
the jump the current is expected to make. 
With such spheres the spark of a current 
of five hundred thousand voltage will break 
down when the spheres are a little more 
than fifteen inches apart. 
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The Medal of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain The Royal 


“A and Ireland presented to the ae Club 
Jones Speedometer — 


RE is a medal presented to us by the Royal Automo- 

bile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, regarded in Europe as 

the world’s final authority on questions of motor car supremacy. Automo- 
hile engineers the world over know the rigid standards this club maintains. They 
know that this medal means vastly more than the usual prize an article wins. The 
Jones Speedometer, in winning it, gained the Royal Automobile Club’s unqualified 
endorsement No other speed indicator had before, or has since, secured it. 
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MY NEXT IMITATION 


(Continued from Page 15 


*Mawruss,” he cried, “do you got any 
— I should go to lunch first today?” 

He braced himself for the flood of protest 
he felt sure would greet his question; but, 
instead, the voice of his partner, evidently 
addressing Goldman the cutter, came from 
the direction of the cutting room. 

“Mind you, I begged him he should send 
the goods last week alre ady,”’ it said, “and 
I might just so well talk to the fixtures for 
all the consideration [ ge et. 

Abe scowled 

“‘Wiedermal the sponger business!” he 
said to himself; and se izing his hat and 
coat he made a hurried exit to the elevator 
shaft, where he heard Goldman explode 
into a loud laugh as the harangue about 
the sponger came to an end. 

“That's a fresh cutter for you!” he 
exclaimed; and he was still muttering to 
himself when he entered the elevator. 

Nor did his indignation subside until he 
had consumed two portions of Hammer- 
smith’s plat du jour, which so restored his 
good humor that he ordered a slice ol 
highly indigestible cake and leaned back in 
his chair to await its arrival. A moment 
later he sprang to his feet and darted across 
the roon 


‘Loafer!’ he cried. “What d’ye mean 
by it?” 

Morris Perlmutter pause d with a cup of 
coffee between the saucer id his lips. 


“What d’ye mea what do I mean by 
it?” he exclaimed. 

“Couldn’t you waited till I got back? 
Abe demanded. 

“Couldn't I waited till you got back!” 
Morris shouted, putting down his cup so 
forcibly that the coffee flew all over the 
table. ““W hy, you 2g 

Here he became entirely incoherent and 
spluttered helplessly for some minutes. 

*Do you think I’m crazy?” he said at 


last. “Should I starve myself to death 
while you spend hours making a monkey 
of yourself in that telephone booth‘ 

“What are you talking about the tele- 
phone booth?” Abe thundered. ao got 





through there in the telephone booth 
is eating my lunch already before 
you fini hed roasting me to Goldman, 
Mawruss--which I must say, Mawruss, 
when one partner does a dirty lowdown 


and 





trick like joking about the other partner 

nit the cutter, all I could say is ‘ 
‘Me job ing m t Goldman!” Morris 

interrupted. hy, I ain’t spoke two 





words to Goldman this week yet!” 

Abe lowered his head and gl ired so 
viciously that Morris grew alarmed 

“Sit down and don’t make a bigger 
Chommer of yourself than you can help, 
Abe.” he said: and mechanically Abe 
pulled out the chair in front of Morris and 
literally fell into it. 

“So!” he declared. “I'm making a 
donkey of myself, am 1? When you got 
the nerve to sit there and tell me you ain't 
spoke two words to Goldman, which mit 
my own ears | heard you tell him you 
might just so much speak to the fixtures as 
tome! First I am a fixtures, Mawruss, and 
now I am a Chomm What?” 

Morris felt his reason slipping away 
from him, and he took a hasty swallow of 
what coffee remained in the cup. 

‘I don’t know what you're talking 
about at all, Abe,”’ he said so earnes stly that 
Abe grew a trifle calmer. “I ain't said 
nothing about fixtures to nobody, Abe, 
particularly to Goldman, Abe—which 
what has a cutter got to do mit fixtures, 
Abe? An idee!” 

Abe passed his hand over his forehead 
and sighed heavily. 

“You and me has been partners together, 
Mawruss, for an awful long time now,” he 
said, “‘and you got to admit that I should 
ought to know your voice when I hear it. 
Ain’t it?”’ Morris nodded. “Then if you 
wasn't talking to Goldman in the cutting 
room half an hour ago, Mawruss,” Abe 
concluded, ““who was? 

Before Morris could reply Koppel 
Zinkman approached from the direction of 
Hammersmith’s scanty free-lunch counter 
and smiled affably at them. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “how is my 
Sammie behaving himself so far?” 


mr 
OT to care whether a rich uncle lives 
or dies is after all a very negative 
virtue in a nephew and can hardly be 
expected to evoke much affection from the 





uncle. Indeed Max Polek had barely lef 
Potash & Perlmutter’s premises before he 
began to ask himself the questic “Wi 
should I indorse Sidne y 8 note tor tour hu 
dred and fifty dollars?” 

And in the period that preceded his ap- 
pointment for one o'clock he repeated the 
question to himself many times over, with 
varying synonyms for the name Sidne; 
until it took the form of: “Why sh« 
indorse that sucker’s note for four et 
and fifty dollars?” 

Thus he was in no very amiable frame of 
mind when, promptly at one o'clock, he 
arrived at Potash & Perlmutter’s show 
room to find that both members of the 
firm were out. 

“And ain't my nephew come yet 
neither?” he demanded of Sam Zinkma 
who was listlessly engaged in dusting off 
the sample racks with a feather broom. 

‘A feller in the cloth-sponging business 
S am inquire ad. 

hat is it your business what business 
my nephew isin?” Max retorted. 

‘Because a feller was in here in the 





cloth-sponging business looking lor trouble 
a few minutes ago, and I thought maybe 
it was your nephew,” Sam replied 
“Well it wasn’t my nephew,”’ Max said 
taken off his guard by Sam Zinkr , 
ingenuous manner, “because my nephew's 
in the show business-—-not the cloth- 
sponging business.” 
S: am dropped his feather duster 
“he show business!” he exclaimed, and 


walked eagerly toward Max Polek ‘T've 
been wanting to meet some one in the show 
business for some time now. I’ve got a 


nonologue something ] ike Silve r & Ford's 
work in Both Sides of Broadway. Would 
you like maybe to hear how it goes?” 

For a few seconds Max stared at Sam, 
who had retired a couple of paces, and had 
started to walk backward and forward i: 
the heavy, flatfooted fashion of his father, 
Koppel Zinkman. Then, as Sam cleared 
his throat, it began to dawn on Max that 
he was about to witness the rehearsal of a 
vaudeville act, and he became at ones 
panic-stricken. 

“* Koosh !"’ he bellowed, frantically waving 
his hand, and subsided at once into a fit of 
coughing, in the middle of which Sidne 
Paul entered. 

“What's the matter, pop?” he asked as 
he slapped his uncle on the back by way of 
assisting the latter’s respiration. “‘Got ‘em 
bad again?” 

Meantime Sam had recognized the 
signia of the theatrical manager in the 
Persian lamb collar of Sidney’s overcoat 
and the unblemished straight-from-th« 
shoe-store polish of his patent-leather 
shoes—to say nothing of a pearl-gray fedora 
hat and the necessary three-carat scarfpin 
and, after the fashion of the amateur in the 
presence of the impresario, Sam's talent 
promptly forsook him. 

rye Rawr he slunk away and hid behind 
the denim curtains of the farthest sample 
rack 

‘You're a fine feller, Sidney!’’ Max be 
gan. “What d’ye mean keeping me waiting 
round here all this time?” 

sefore Sidney could answer, however, 
there came from behind the denim curtains 
a vociferous replica of Max Polek’s last 
attack. 

“Hello!” Sidney exclaimed. “‘Somebody 
else is sick round here too.” 

‘Do you think I am the only one whicl 
has got such a cough?” Max cried. “You 
should hear that feller this morning also 
young man like him too!” 

“He’s certainly got you skinned, Unck 
Max!” Sidney commented; and at t 
unaffected praise Sam stepped boldly fron 
be h ind the curtain. 

That’s nothing,” he said. “ Y’oughter 
hear some of my aihes imitations.” 

“*Imitations!’’ Max Polek shouted, grow 
ing at once red in the face. “Why, you 
dirty young loafer, you! Do you mea 
say you are imitating my coughing yet?” 

Sam Zinkman nodded proudly. 

“Well, what d’ye think of that, Sidney 
Max blurted out. 

“Pretty good!” Sidney replied. “‘Let’ 
hear it again, kid.” 

Without further invitation Sam went 
off into another and worse paroxysm, whict 
left him bathed in perspiration and some 
what hoarse, but not nearly so hoarse as 
Max Polek, who was entirely speechless 
with fury. 
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“You're all right, kid!” Sidney exclaimed, 
clapping his hands. “‘Have you got any 
more of them imitations?” 

“I do a—now—monologue something 


| like Silver & Ford’s work in Both Sides of 


Broadway,” Sam admitted modestly. 
“‘Let’s have it,”’ Sidney said; and Sam 
began his flatfooted promenade just as 
Abe and Morris alighted from the elevator. 
“Sam,” Abe cried, ‘was machst du hier?’’ 
Polek struggled to his feet and took up 
his hat and coat. 
“‘Leave us alone, Potash,” he said with 
forced calmness. “‘We’re giving a couple 
imitations here.”’ 


“Imitations!"”" Abe and Morris cried 
with one voice. 
“Sure!”’ Max Polek replied, jamming his | 


hat down over his ears. “‘This here boy 
just now gives us an elegant imitation of a 
feller coughing mit the asthma, understand 
me; and Sidney also gives an imitation of 
a nephew mit a heart like a brick.”” Here 
he started to leave, but he thought better 
of it and paused on the threshold. *And 
me, I’ m just starting in, Potash,” he went 
on. “I’m giving an imitation of a feller 
which was going to indorse a promissory 
note for four hundred and fifty dollars, and 
which changed his mind, Potash.” 


“Furthermore I would never buy from you 
again so long as I live another dollar’s worth 
of goods, Potash!"’ he concluded. ‘And 
that ain’t no imitation neither!” 


“T met Koppel Zinkman on the Subway 
this morning,” Morris said a month later. 
“He ain’t sore at us that we fired out the 
boy, Abe.” 

“*He should be sore at us, Mawruss!” 
Abe exclaimed. “‘ With what that boy done 
to us in one day, Mawruss, Koppel is lucky 


He | 
| swept the entire room with a farewell glare. 


we don’t sue him in the courts for a couple | 


thousand dollars yet. 
“He gave us plenty 
Morris said. 
credit for that.”’ 
“T allow him credit for doing us out of a 


Abe,” 


warning, 


“You must got to allow him 


four-hundred-and-fifty-dollar order, Maw- | 


russ,”” Abe retorted, “‘and also losing us a 
good customer like Max Polek.’ 

“You didn’t lose him, Abe,” 
from the showroom door. 
mislaid him—that’s all.” 

It was Max Polek who spoke. 
approached unnoticed from the elevator, 
for the sound of his footsteps 


cried a voice 
“You only 


He had | 


| 
had been | 


muffled by the traffic noises that came with | 


the warm April breeze through the open 
windows of the showroom. 

“Why, hello, Max!” Abe shouted, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘*W hat brings you in town 

“T got to buy 
more goods, Abe,” 
apologetic smile 
for my nephew.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,”” Abe said, “ because 
with that feller we don’t want nothing to 
do at all.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” Max said with a 
shrug: “After all, Sidney didn’t mean no 
harm, Abe; so I concluded I would forget 
all about it that he insulted me, y’under- 
stand, in especially as he bought them suits 
without my assistance from a greenhorn on 
East Broadway, y’understand, which the | 


Max explained with an 
“for myself, Abe, not 


| fool was glad enough he should get the 


order, y understand.’ 


“You shouldn’t feel sore at us neither, | 


“because 


” 


Max,” Morris hastened to say, 
we fired that fresh boy of Zinkman’s. 
“I know it,”” Max replied. “‘ Koppel told 
me all about it.” 
“Koppel!” Abe exclaimed. 
and him is also good friends again? 
“Why not?”’ Max asked. 


“Then you 


” 


Abe, 
which if it wouldn’t be for 
Abe, Paul & Fennessy would 


ain’t for him; 
Sam Zinkman, 


house they’re running in Newark, under- 
stand me, and I would be stuck a thousand 
dollars I let ’em have toward the deposit on 
the lease. As it is, mit Sam Zinkman on 
they’re turning ‘em away there 
every matinée and evening.” 

“Sam Zinkman on the bill!’’ Abe re- 
peated. “‘Do you mean to say that boy is 


| now an actor in a theayter?” 


Max wagged his head and smiled. 
“T should say!”’ he replied. 
does a monologue where he gives an imita- 
tion of a couple partners which they are all | 
the time scrapping, y’understand; and it’s 
the funniest thing I ever listened to in my 
mi You ought to hear him do it once!” 
be looked at Morris and grinned shyly. 

oI P think I did already,” he said. 
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“*In the Piping Times Of Peace” 


“l’ve smoked it nigh on to 53 years, and | feel as young, hale and hearty as | did the day 


I first smoked it!” ‘lhe grand old army of *‘Bull’? Durham smokers is greater than a// the 
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all other high-grade tobaccos combined! 
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Packed in the same homely muslin sack — because the quality is 
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~ Bull’? Durham smokers don’t want fancy packages. They don’t want to 
“vy for something they cannot smoke! They know that ““Bull’’ Durham Tobacco is 


i premium im itself. 


Get a S-cent muslin sack at the nearest dealer's today, and enlist in the ** Bull” 


Durham army for life! 
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Again they reminded the motoring world of two conti- 
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